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A Great Vista 


VY ITH A certain sentimentality, we re- 

turned to Boston for our Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary and paid sincere tribute to 
the courageous women who founded the 
Association. Our founders were deeply con- 
cerned, first, with the advancement of 
women and, second, with the advancement 
of knowledge. Our program today still 
strives toward these same goals. 

At convention, the delegates plodded 
through hours of parliamentary procedure, 
reviewed and considered committee pro- 
posals, and finally voted on how to study, 
promote, and implement the aims of the 
Association. We reassumed the responsibil- 
ity of safeguarding a liberal curriculum in 
the degrees approved for membership, of 
working toward the improvement of educa- 
tion at all levels, of taking action on related 
measures and policies in the public interest. 
These purposes open a great vista to every 
branch. 

Let us try, by implementing the AAUW 
program, to bring more women into the 
field of teaching, to encourage more women 
to participate in public affairs. Let us con- 
tinue to extend to women scholars the 
means of continuing their studies. Let us 
help to bring about a better exchange of 
ideas with peoples of other nations. In this 
way, we can contribute in a small degree 
toward building a better world. 

The ever-moving waves and flames, so 
magnificently alive in John Rood’s panels, 
express far better than I can our hope to be 
Pioneers in Progress. 


— KaTHARINeE E. Waite 
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Editor’s 
Memo 


OR TWO years, the editor’s uneasy chair 

has been plagued by conflicting points 
of view. Nigh onto two thousand conven- 
tion delegates want something new and 
fresh in the post-convention JOURNAL. 
And 142,000 readers minus two thousand 
seem to desire a JOURNAL roundup of 
convention happenings. An attempt is 
being made in this issue to serve both 
masters. 


Geo Geo cw 


For a forward look, we commend to your 
attention Dean Nancy Duke Lewis of 
Pembroke’s plea for a lowering of the bar- 
rier of prejudice against women as poten- 
tial scientists — a prejudice fed by wom- 
en’s own attitudes about themselves. Read 
it along with President McIntosh of 
Barnard’s lucid presentation of her con- 
viction that education in the future should 
both preserve the traditional and embrace 
the contemporary. 


Go Gwe cw 


Fullness of knowledge and the pressing 
need of all its branches constitute a part 
of the substance of Dr. Helen C. White’s 
rich and thoughtful address on Fellowship 
Night at convention. She was referring in 
particular to AAUW’s dual historic pur- 
pose, as expounded in Ruth Tryon’s Fel- 
lowship Program history. Our founders 
were concerned with both the advance- 
ment of women and the advancement of 
knowledge. Portions of Dr. White’s re- 
marks are published as an article in this 
JourRNAL. They provide a fitting accom- 
paniment to our announcement of the 
year’s International Grant holders. 


Geo Gwo ce 


The wondrous skill of your President, Dr. 
Anna L. Rose Hawkes, and the calm under 
stress of your General Director, Dr. Brag- 
don, brought to a successful conclusion 
a memorable anniversary celebration — 
memorable both for its high pitch of 
inspiration and for its searching analysis 
of present policy with a view to the 
future. Dr. Hawkes’ moving keynote 
speech — “Possessing Our Possessions” 
— forms this issue’s lead article. 

Also covered in this JouRNAL are John 
Rood’s significant evaluation of the tragic 
position of an artist in his or her own day, 
Assistant Secretary of State Francis O. 
Wilcox’ assessment of the citizen’s role 
in international affairs, and a refreshing 
new look at the “coming crisis in higher 
education” by President Herman Wells of 
Indiana University, who spoke at the 
closing banquet Friday night. 


Geo Geo ce 


Convention left many memories and some 
very concrete and tangible effects. Among 
the latter are new publications and other, 
larger properties. For a detailed descrip- 
ion of these pieces and their future use- 
fulness, see page 47. And plan to visit 
Headquarters before too long to view 
the exquisite Pioneers in Progress panels, 
carved in mahogany for us by John Rood 
and presented to the Association by 
Dorothy B. Atkinson Rood in an impres- 
sive ceremony. Not many will ever forget 
the parting of the curtains at the back of 
the Opera House stage to reveal the panels 
in a flood of light. 


Gwo Gwo GeO 


August found AAUW representatives in 
Ireland, where they attended the IFUW 
Council meeting at Dublin. Dr. Minnie 
Miller, our new Recording Secretary and 
Council member, has provided a report of 
the meeting for our readers. You will 
find it in the International Federation 
section of this JouRNAL, along with a 
short account of the visit to convention 
of distinguished IFUW guests. 





POSSESSING 


OUR POSSESSIONS 


BY ANNA L. ROSE HAWKES 


N A THANKSGIVING DAY many years ago 

I heard Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
preach on a text from Obadiah: “ And the 
House of Jacob shall possess their pos- 
What a dull text, you may 
say. But ah, what..2-sermon! No one who 
heard it but went away thankful, even 
though quiet, and somewhat thoughtful 
as to whether he really possessed his 
possessions, or owned what he owned. 

In thinking of this Association in its 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary year, the ques- 
tion has come to my mind as to whether 
we possess our possessions, whether we 
have cherished as we should the ideals on 
which this was founded, 
whether we have accepted certain privi- 
leges without accepting the obligations 
that go with privilege. 

Early in 1882, a small group of college 
women came together without much fan- 
fare or publicity “to unite alumnae of 
different institutions for practical edu- 
cational work.” The sixty-five college 


sessions.” 


Association 


This article was prepared from sections of Dr. 
Hawkes’ keynote address at the opening of con- 
vention. A full text of her speech is available 
from the Secretary for Publications at Head- 
quarters (25 cents). 


graduates who met on that January day 
were, on the whole, a young group. Fifty- 
four of them had been out of college only 
five years or less. But they were an earnest 
group and a determined group. They had 
had to work hard to get to college at all 
and, having obtained their degrees, they 
were finding that they had come out of 
college to a world with which they had 
lost touch and to a life of purposeless, 
inconsequential leisure. 


A Firm Foundation 


Although the purpose was simply stated 

“To unite alumnae of different in- 
stitutions for practical educational work” 
— jit was in the minds of the founders 
from the first that the Association should 
exist not only for the sake of the indi- 
vidual members but for the sake of edu- 
cation and for the sake of society. These 
reasons for existence, it me, 
are the possessions which the Association 
should possess today. Have we fulfilled 
our obligations? Our obligations to our 
individual members, to education, and 
to the society of which we are a part? 

If a national organization is to have 
the influence it should have in our society 


seems to 
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today, it must have a broad and firm 
foundation, in both its membership prac- 
tices and its program. The third article 
of the original constitution of this As- 
sociation sets the basis of membership 
with only one restriction: a college degree. 
This is the fact of our membership. The 
theory behind the fact, however, has made 
this Association able to give a great 
contribution not only to the higher edu- 
cation of women, but to higher education 
itself. 

Our By-Laws still state that “a woman 
holding a degree approved as the basis 
of membership in the Association, from 
an institution approved by the Associ- 
ation . shall be entitled to and shall 
receive membership in the Association.” 
That have worked for, 
fought for, and cherished, and it is really 
ours. 

At the first meeting after the adoption 
of the constitution, Dr. Adaline Whitney 
read an essay on “Physical Education for 
Women.” This led to the appointment of 
the first committee, a research committee, 
and thus was laid down the method of 
procedure which since continued: 
the presentation of a problem, study and 
research on the problem, and _ finally 
appropriate action. There followed in 
rapid succession other activities: com- 
munity projects, such as a proper sewage 
disposal system for the City of Boston; 
social projects, such as the organization 
of a placement bureau for women; inter- 
national projects, such as assisting foreign 


possession we 


has 


students who came to this country to 
study. 


Seeds of the Future 


Today the program of the Association 
still embraces such projects. The Com- 
mittee on Social Studies is concerned with 
all sorts of social problems, community 
and national; the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations widens our horizons to 
include the world; the Committee on Edu- 
cation includes in its not only 
higher education but elementary and 
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scope 


secondary education. We are still inter- 
ested in the maintenance of high standards 
of education, and the placement of women 
in positions for which their education and 
training have qualified them is still of 
concern to us. 

Very early the Association showed con- 
cern for the problem of graduate study 
for women. At their second meeting, in 
1882, a paper was read on “Opportunities 
for Post-Graduate Study.” In 1889, the 
first Committee on Fellowships was ap- 
pointed and from that date the fellowship 
activities of this Association have been 
continuous and far-reaching. 


Widening Purpose 


As the years went on, the young organi- 
zation found itself branching out as the 
needs of women in the modern world 
became more urgent. Education as an out- 
standing factor assumed a broader and 
broader interpretation and we find the 
organization appointing committees to 
study the opportunities which might en- 
gage the interest of trained women in 
federal, state, or municipal service; to 
secure better housing for government 
employees, as well as better housing for 
college students, and committees on edu- 
cational legislation and economic oppor- 
tunities for women and the economic 
efficiency of college women. 

The Association was coming of age 
and expressing itself with maturity and 
judgment. As its influence grew and its 
prestige increased, it was inevitable that 
it should come in contact with public 
affairs. It had reached the stage which the 
founders had foreseen where, as an organ- 
ization, it had to think and act not only 
in terms of its own members but also in 
terms of the greater equities of the society 
of which it was a part. 

To meet this obligation, the Association 
had to become truly national and re- 
sourceful. As a national organization 
steadily increasing in numbers, it had to 
develop unity without conformity. To 
provide unity without conformity is a 
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delicate task — in a family, in an organi- 
zation, or in a nation. 

We have achieved distinction and recog- 
nition; our publications are used far 
beyond the confines of this organization, 
and we have contributed many distin- 
guished scholars, speakers, and _ partici- 
pants to other organizations engaged in 
the same work. 

I have mentioned nothing of the amal- 
gamation of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae with the Southern Association of 
College Women to form the American 
Association of University Women in 1921. 
I have not told the story of the Associa- 
tion’s work in two World Wars, nor have 
I described the organization of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, 
in which we played an important part. 

I have not mentioned the development 
of the arts as an integral part of our 
educational program, or given you any 
glimpse of the role the Association has as- 
sumed in implementing its program by 
taking action on legislation and govern- 
mental measures and policies in the public 
interest. 

I have not discussed our relations 
with other organizations of which we have 
become constituent members, such as the 
American Council on Education, or of our 
co-operation with many government agen- 
cies, such as the Women’s Bureau. All 
this is a part of the past which is our 
heritage. 


Faith With Our Founders 


Have we, as an organization, kept faith 
with our founders, with our individual 
members, with education, and with our 
society? Have we accepted the obligations 
which go with privilege? 

The obligation that privilege demands 
of us is to preserve for others the rights 
we want for ourselves. Freedom of thought 
and freedom of action are two dearly 
held American privileges. When an organ- 
ization reaches a certain stage of influence 
and begins to speak with one voice for 
its members, the leaders of that organi- 


zation must have thought not only for 
the personal preference of the members, 
but also for the rights of other groups 
and individuals. To the extent that we 
seek to preserve for others the right to 
speak freely, the right to entertain new 
ideas, and the right to disagree with us, 
to that extent we possess these privileges 
ourselves. And to that extent, as an or- 
ganization, we have attained maturity. 


An Exceptional Instrument 


Dr. Ada Notestein, a distinguished Past 
President of this Association, in summing 
up the Association’s assets and objectives 
at the 1949 convention, said: 


We in the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women have a right, I think, to 
call ourselves fortunate in having such a 
past, and in having an exceptional instru- 
ment through which to meet the needs of 
this moment. 

We organization which is 
flexible, which is well knit, which was not 
made first on paper but was made to 
respond to real needs; which is nation- 
wide, which includes women of all pro- 
fessions. We have a common endowment 
in a knowledge gained through personal 
experience of what education is. We know 
that education which will give us respon- 
sible, intelligent citizens must be real and 
not shoddy, honest and not lip service. 

We are fortunate in that with all our 
diversities, our common faith in the free 
use of the mind and its development 
through education stamps us as liberals 
whether we wish to call ourselves so or 
not. 


have an 


I can reaffirm that faith in the free 
use of the mind and its development 
through education which our founders 
have handed down to us and I rededicate 
this Association to sustained and ever- 
renewed usefulness to the practical edu- 
cational work which is the very corner- 
stone of our purp for in very truth I 
believe that we in the AAUW do possess 
our possessions, 
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Foreign Policy 


and the 


American Citizen 


INCE 1941, the United States has been 
S going through a revolutionary period 
in its relations with other countries. We 
have moved from relative isolationism to 
internationalism, to a system of complex 
alliances with more than forty nations. 

The nature of American leadership in 
international affairs is unique. Through- 
out the centuries, other countries have 
grown in influence, expanded their bor- 
ders, and carved out empires because of 
personal ambitions of leaders, for religious 
reasons, for the advancement of trade, or 
because of some other compelling sense of 
mission. But the new American leadership 
was not sought. It has been largely thrust 
upon us. Its objective is neither conquest 
nor territorial aggrandizement, but the 
preservation of human freedom. We all 





Mr. Wileor, who is Assistant Secre tary of State 
for International Organization Affairs, made a 
at a General Meeting of our 
This 


de rived from a portion of his re marks, which 


timely address 


hiennial convention in June. article is 


were later read into the Congressional Record. 
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FRANCIS O. WILCOX 


have a responsibility to help preserve the 
unique quality, high purpose, and practi- 
cal application of the American concept of 
leadership lest it deteriorate into a new 
isolationism, or be tempted to control 
where it cannot persuade. 

Understanding of our foreign policy 
goals depends to a great degree on na 
tional organizations such as the American 
Association of University Women. You 
represent the educated elite of a highly 
educated society. 

I am told that the women of America, 
in the aggregate, control most of the 
wealth of this country. If so, I think it 
is in very good hands, but there is a great 
further resource at our disposal. Women 
are also the co-trustees 


I think 


responsibility also 


in this respect 
men must be accorded some 
of the concepts of 
democracy which made our country great. 

While the President and the Secretary 
of State formulate and carry out Ameri- 
can foreign policy, the Congress provides, 
or it may refuse to provide, the required 
legislation and funds. When we don’t get 


the funds or legislation, it is my feeling 





FOREIGN POLICY 


that we have failed in one of two ways. 
Kither we have failed to secure public 
understanding of our policies, or the pub 
lic understands them but is unwilling to 
support them. There is, of course, a third 
possibility apathy and lack of concern 
on the part of leadership groups. This, in 
my opinion, is the most distressing aspect 
of this whole problem. 


Organizations Have Influence 


I am often asked by organizations such 
as yours whether their formal resolutions 
and petitions have much influence. I can 
that they do, on both the 
legislative and executive departments of 
our government. They are an indispensa- 
ble part of the policy-forming process in 


assure you 


a democracy. 

Our role of leadership in world affairs 
is not easy. The task of understanding 
the many facets of foreign policy, there- 
fore, requires effort, effort which can in 
the long run make the difference between 
a good and a bad policy. It is here that 
groups like yours can perform an out- 
standing service. 

Quite a lot of attention in the Depart- 
ment of State is taken up with defending 
the United Nations against charges which 
are based on a misconception of its respon- 
sibilities and limitations. Some people 
tend to blame it whenever anything goes 
wrong, as though the mere existence of 
an international organization could put 
an end to disorder. Others condemn it 
because it has not settled in short order 
the problems in the Middle East. It is 
often berated for not enforcing its will on 
Hungary. It is criticized the 
atomic arms race between the free world 
ard the Soviet Union continues unabated. 

Nothing could be more fallacious than 
to condemn the United Nations for the 
weakness, the hesitation of its member 
states. It is not a supergovernment. It 
is not a world government, or anything 


because 


like it. It is made up of eighty-one sover- 
eign and independent states. It can only 
do what its members are willing to do, 





AND THE 


AMERICAN CITIZEN 


The Suez crisis is a case in point. Som 
of those who applauded the General As 
sembly’s immediate action in securing a 
cease-fire in Egypt were somewhat dis 
maved when succeeding steps to super 
vise the cease-fire and to maintain a peace 
ful atmosphere were somewhat slower in 
coming. 

These were modest steps, to be sure, 
but let us not underestimate their im 
portance. A cease-fire, the withdrawal olf 
foreign forces from Egypt, the establish 
ment of a United Nations 
Force, the speedy clearance of the Suez 
Canal, the deployment of UNEF in Gaza 
and Sharm el-Sheithk these were re 
markable steps forward taken in a few 
months. 


Emergency 


Major War Averted 


Those critics who might have felt that 
these steps were too slow in coming per 
haps overestimated the authority of the 
General Assembly. The Assembly cannot 
dictate terms. Its processes many times 
must be slow and even cumbersome. But 
the results that it has achieved in the 
Middle East attest clearly to the strength 
of world opinion. The mobilizing of world 
opinion combined with patient diplomacy 
under the banner of the United Nations 
accomplished all of these steps. To be 
sure, the long-range aspects have not been 
solved. But what might have been a major 
war has been averted and a basis for peace 
is slowly being rebuilt. 

This isn’t any time for us to have a 
smug feeling about the limited successes 


which we have achieved, I agree. The 
shooting is over, but the basic causes 


that gave rise to the shooting still exist 
and must be dealt with if 
prevail. 

One important element of peace in 
the Middle East is the early solution of 
the problem of the more than 900,000 
Palestine refugees who rely on United 
Nations help. Admittedly the problem is 
urgent, but it is so complex and so ex- 
plosive politically that possible steps must 


peace is to 
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be considered carefully if they are to help. 
Nor can the boundaries between 
and her neighbors —a sore which 
been festering for a decade — be satis- 
factorily adjusted overnight. The Middle 
East remains a tinder box where rash and 
ill-considered could 


Israel 
has 


action have very 
serious results. 

There continues to be a pall of fear 
hanging over the heads of the Arab and 
Israeli people alike. We must therefore 
push ahead with what I would call “pa- 
tient We must do everything 
possible to develop a will to peace. With- 
out such a will, settlement of the long- 
range problems cannot be achieved. 


vigor.” 


Hungary and the Assembly 


Another case in point is the Hungarian 
revolution. I am the first person to de- 
piore the refusal of the Soviet Union and 
the Hungarian Government to comply 
with the immediate General Assembly 
resolutions calling for the withdrawal of 
Soviet forces, but I do not agree with 
those who lay the blame at the doorstep 
of the United Nations. To do so is to 
misread history, the political facts of 
present-day life, and the United Nations 
Charter itself. 

It was that without great 
power unanimity in the Security Council 
the United Nations could be powerless to 


foreseen 


act to stop aggression. It has now become 
clear that if either the United States or 
the Soviet Union defied the United Na- 
tions, neither could be forced to comply 
without the use of armed might. In this 
nuclear age, it is most unlikely that the 
Assembly would ever use its limited au- 
thority in such a way as to provoke a 
general war. Nor would we want it to do 
so. 

In the case of Hungary, then, let us 
place the blame squarely where it belongs, 
not on the United Nations, but right on 
the shoulders of the men in the Kremlin 
who decided to force in order to 
prevent the Soviet satellite system from 
falling to pieces around them. 


use 
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History may well demonstrate that the 
revolt in Hungary was perhaps the most 
significant single development since the 
close of World War II. It did irreparable 
damage to the Soviet satellite system. It 
demonstrated even more than any of us 
dared to believe how much the people of 
Soviet-occupied lands detest and resent 
the rule of their masters. 


Clearly Our Friends 


Some people have said we ought to 
apply sanctions to Hungary, that we 
ought perhaps to cut off financial rela- 
tions with them, that we ought to with- 
draw our mission from Budapest. But I 
remind you that we don’t want to do 
anything which would be harmful to the 
Hungarian people, because we think that 
the Hungarian people are clearly our 
friends. 

Another question which has disturbed a 
number of us for some time is the concern 
which a good many people have had be- 
cause a number of countries in Asia and 
Africa have entered the United Nations. 
People fear that these new countries are 
going to vote against us and be a solid 
bloc opposed to the West and the interests 
of the United States. 

This is far from being the case. In the 
first place, we ought never to forget that 
the twenty-eight sovereign countries that 
represent Asia and Africa have widely 
divergent traditions and cultures. In 
many ways, their differences far outweigh 
their similarities. Furthermore these coun- 
tries have never voted against us as a bloc. 
In the Suez issue, there was wide agree- 
ment, but there was not unanimity among 
them, and in the case of Hungary, toward 
the latter part of that discussion in the 
General Assembly, we found that a good 
many of the Asian and African countries 
with us in with the 
Hungarian resolutions. It is important to 
note that in these and other cases they 
were voting with us and not against us. 

Finally it should be remembered that 
the General Assembly can only make rec- 


sided connection 





A THREEFOLD IMPACT 


ommendations. It cannot impose its 
wishes even by a majority vote. I fail to 
see, therefore, how the new strength of 
the Asian and African countries in the 
United Nations is anything like a threat 
to us. In fact, it provides a challenge and 
a new opportunity for American leader- 
ship. 

We are an impatient, pragmatic people. 
We want to meet all problems head on and 
solve them right away. This may be pos- 
sible in personal or national life. It is not 
always possible in international affairs. 
We must take account of the legitimate 
rights and interests of other countries 
whose co-operation, resources, and under- 
standing we very much need. Real leader- 
ship does not mean imposing your will, 
but winning support for your position. 

We face a continuing threat in the 
unswerving determination of the Com- 
munists to reform the world in their own 
image. Their leaders have left no doubt 
that they are ready for a long struggle on 
the economic, political, and propaganda 
levels. It is not sufficient to recognize 
this threat in order to meet it and defeat 
it. We must understand its spurious ap- 


peal to some. We must avoid short- 
comings in our own society and in our 
own diplomacy which may play into 
Communist hands. You know the kinds 
of things I am talking about. In the 
atomic age, we must make our intentions 
unmistakably clear. 

Our strength is a shield; it is not a spear. 
Our dedication is to peace, not to war. 
Miscaleulation by the Communists on 
this score might lead to disaster beyond 
repair for both the free and the Com- 
munist worlds. 

The citizen’s responsibilities in inter- 
national affairs are, first of all, personal. 
If each of us would make a determined 
effort to keep abreast of world develop- 
ments and take appropriate action, either 
individually or organizationally, our for- 
eign policy would be greatly benefited. 

In the mid-twentieth century, we no 
longer have a choice about our position 
in the free world. It is merely a question 
of how effectively and how well we lead. 
This depends in no small degree on the 
insight which you who are trained for 
leadership bring to bear on the pressing 
issues of our times, 


A Threefold Impact 





o tHE AAUW convention delegate, 
T cendittined to art through the Associa- 
tion’s widespread, stimulating, and pro- 
vocative Arts Program, came a threefold 
impact during the Boston meeting. There 
was, of course, Mrs. Rood’s gift of her 
husband’s panels to AAUW, enhanced by 
John Rood’s address on the artist of today. 
In addition, there was the session pre- 
sented by AAUW’s Arts Resource Center 
on Tuesday morning to explore the mean- 
ing of the creative experience. And only 
a stone’s throw away, in Boston’s Public 
Garden, that city’s annual Arts Festival 
was taking place. 


Because our horizons stretch far beyond 
the mere knowledge of art — reaching, 
rather, toward personal aesthetic experi- 
ence — we decided to question an anony- 
mous delegate concerning her reactions. 
We asked her about the Arts session. 


Desire to Create 


“Did you create something?” we said. 
“TI didn’t then,” she replied, “but I 
“ame away full of a strong desire to do so. 
“You know, the term ‘dance-poetry 
presentation” has always seemed dry as a 
bone to me, but when the figure of the 
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performer in flowing blue costume moved 
onto the Statler ballroom stage to *Go 
and catch a falling star’ [John Donne 

the term leapt to life, glowing with sharp 
delight. When 
turning into motion poetic thoughts ut- 
tered simultaneously in a sentient voice, 
one is plunged into new seas of sensation. 
Klements combine in unanticipated ways 


one sees a dance-figure 


and out come new experience and new 
meaning. 


Need for Rapport 


* After the recital of Gertrude Stein’s 
‘The World Is Round,’ someone ex- 
claimed: ‘That is the first time I have 


understood what Gertrude Stein was say- 
ing!’ Each poem presented brought its 
own revelations — indeed, more than 
could be grasped at a single viewing. 

“Then, following the presentation, there 
was a panel discussion on the nature of the 
creative experience. The performer joined 
members of the Arts Committee and two 
guests in the panel discussion. Arthur 
Berger, the composer, of Brandeis Univer- 
sity, and Thomas Messer, Director of the 
Boston Institute of Contemporary Art, 
were guest participants. 

“Particularly memorable was the an- 
swer given by Mr. Messer to a delegate’s 
question concerning the difficulty she and 
others had in appreciating modern art 
‘when nothing can be more beautiful than 
a rose, or nature as it is,’ as she put it. Mr. 
Messer that there 
three reasons preventing such apprecia- 
tion: first, that the work in question is not 
a good one; second, that the viewer has 


could be 


suggested 


not proceeded far enough in his education 
in art to appreciate the excellence of the 
work; third, that the viewer and the artist 
are so different in spirit that there cannot 
be rapport between them.” 

We asked our anonymous delegate what 
her reactions to John Rood’s speech had 
been. 

“Tt was a rare bit of treasure to hear an 
artist describe how he receives the germi- 
nal ideas for his works — watching the 
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play of waves against an island shore in 
Lake Superior; seeing a bird shoot like a 
bullet through a narrow aperture, wings 
folded tight to body. One had the sense of 
being taken behind the scenes, indeed 
of ‘being’ an artist for a time, sharing the 
creative a heady thing for a 
non-artist. 


process 


“ And then there came a practical action- 
guide to delight the non-artist who is 
worried about self-indulgence. Mr. Rood 
pointed out the great need of public finan- 
cial support of the arts. ‘If you see a work 
that you like, buy it and enjoy it!’ he 
said. * You will thereby encourage and help 
support the arts in this country, for it is 
only through the sale of their works that 
artists can live and flourish.’ ” 

‘I wonder why all these ideas clicked 
so stimulatingly at that particular time,” 
was our next query. 


{ Fresh Eye 


“Oh I think a lot had to do with the 
fact that we were experiencing the arts in 
a great variety of ways over a short period 
of time. We were surrounded, in addition, 
before and afterward and all the time by 
the excitement of the Boston Arts Festi- 
the 
green trees of the Garden and in only a 


val. From the hotel, one could see 
moment could be walking its winding 
path by the pond to the white tents, 
where hung row after row of superb paint- 
ings. Along the walks stood sculptures 
that caught one up in admiration or spec- 
ulation. 

“Along the Boston streets, the show 
spilled over into store and studio windows, 
most of them filled with striking paintings 
and sculptures that held one rooted before 
them for minutes. Yes, one wished to fol- 
low Mr. Rood’s advice and knew so well 
which works would have been bought! One 
looked at paintings with a fresh eye, seek- 
ing that reshaping of nature, and with a 
resolve to progress in art education. And, 
remembering some of the ‘secrets’ of cre- 
ative experience, one resolved to go and do 
likewise within the limits of talent.” 





Future Directions 


for Higher Education 


BY HERMAN B. WELLS 


YOR SEVENTY-FIVE years, your Associ- 
F ation has labored to spread under- 
standing and encourage intelligent public 
action on behalf of higher education. You 
have talked, written, published, raised 
funds, and given prizes: held co: ferences 
and conventions, passed re-oiutions, testi- 
fied in Congress; ) ou have sclicited opin- 
ions, studied, and probed. Without the 
devoted organizations like 
yours, how could our colleges and uni- 
versities operate? Higher education relies 
on you not only for support of its objec- 
tives but also for useful 


services of 


criticism and 
evaluation. 

Two years ago we had at Indiana Uni- 
versity for a series of lectures the famous 
historian of science and humanist George 
Sarton. He lectured on some great men 
of science in the Renaissance, men who 
with imaginative and resourceful minds 
charted a new course for civilization. 

Professor Sarton entitled the book of 
his published lectures Siz Wings. He took 
this title from old tradition, from the 
astronomical tables of the medieval writer 
Imanuel Bonfils. The tables were divided 
into six parts in allusion to the six wings 
of the seraphim, the fiery and terrifying 


This article is based excerpts from Dr. Wells’ 
speech at our convention banquet. The author is 
President of Indiana University. 


angels of righteousness. The Prophet 
Isaiah had said of the seraphim: “Each 
one of whom had six wings: with twain he 
covered his face and with twain he cov- 
ered his feet, and with twain he did fly.” 
In our age, too, we need to chart our 
future directions. 


Free Academic Competition 


The our institutions of 
higher learning is to accommodate in the 
future the expected and inevitable in- 
crease in numbers of students and to de- 
velop at the same time a curriculum in 
keeping with our national and interna- 
tional responsibilities. As we prepare to 
meet this double challenge, we may think 
of two requirements as two wings for pro- 
tection of our system. 


challenge to 


First, we must not allow the pressure 
of numbers to destroy our traditional 
practice of providing equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for all youth. Each 
young person who has the will to learn 
must be given the opportunity to test his 
or her ability in free academic competi- 
tion. Only thus can there be certainty 
that each is trained to the full extent of 
his talents. 

The practical implementation of this 
principle will have different meanings 
in different types of institutions. Ex- 
pansion and response to demand for ad- 
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mission will occur at different rates, ac- 
cording to the basic philosophy and the 
purpose of each college and university. 
Admissions policies should never be 
determined by budgetary limitations and 
administrative convenience. Each type of 
institution in all colleges and universi- 
ties, with few exceptions, will have to 
accept some reasonable portion of the in- 


crease. 
Even if enrollment should double in 
the next fifteen years, this will be no 


new experience. College and university 
enrollments have doubled four times since 
1900. Furthermore the increase henceforth 
will not come in a single year, but gradu- 
ally and at an annual rate of 150,000 to 
175,000 students a year. With about 1800 
institutions in this country, if the stu- 
dents were equally divided between all, 
it would amount to about seventy-five per 
year for each. 

The second wing for protection of our 
system is conservatism in expansion of 
numbers of institutions. Only thus can we 
institutional standards of per- 
and produce the quality of 
graduates which society requires. Hasty 


preserve 
formance 


and unwarranted establishment of large 
numbers of additional colleges, of either 
the junior or the senior type, to accommo- 
date increased enrollments would repre- 
dilution of taxpayer 
financial support and a heavy drain on 
the resources of private and church 
groups. 


sent unnecessary 


Increased Enrollments an Asset 


Many of 


enrollments so small 


institutions now have 
that it is difficult 
to provide a diversified curriculum suffi- 
ciently broad to meet students’ needs. 
With additional students, they can enrich 
their offerings without corresponding in- 
cost. On the other hand, I 
know of no institution that is so large 
now that it cannot expand in some areas 
and still retain its efficiency. 

With firm protective wings to preserve 
the tradition of equality of opportunity 


these 


creases It 
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for the student, and high standards of 
individual institutional performance, and 
the soundness of our enterprise thus en- 
sured, we may now look at two wings 
which will carry us forward: “ With twain 
he covered his feet.” 

To be able to move forward, our col- 
leges and universities must achieve a 
new and much higher level of plant utili- 
zation. By more intensive utilization of 
classrooms through longer class days and 
more careful scheduling, greater use can 
be made of 
with 


what we have. Even 
the most careful and efficient use 
of existing plants, of course new building 
will be required. In my judgment, how- 
ever, we have no right to demand the 
complete and final fulfillment of all of our 
plant the 
acceptance of additional siudents. Neither 
should we use money critically needed for 


how 


dreams as a condition for 


higher salaries to build more than is es- 
sential. Austerity in facilities is less harm- 
ful than austerity in salaries. 


The Economic Barrier 


Now the fourth wing: To move forward, 
we need an adequate system of scholar- 
ships and student aid. We must seek to 
reduce in the next fifteen years, as we 
have in the past, the economic barrier to 
worthy and needy potential students. 

I believe that the funds required for 
additional scholarships, fellowships, and 
other student aid should be raised by 
traditional means, largely from private 
and corporate sources. It would be un- 
fortunate if private initiative now were 
killed and it surely would be through a 
large-scale system of general scholarships 
from the federal government. Such a 
system, in time, would have other harmful 
effects. In the long run, it would, by.in- 
direct means, place both public and pri- 
vate institutions on a basis of tax support. 
This would make all institutions more sus- 
ceptible to centralized decision and au- 
thority, undermining our existing dual 
pattern of public and private control and 
creating, instead, a single system. 





FUTURE DIRECTIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


As we strengthen the wings which 
cover our feet, let us remember that we do 
not wish to stand still, that we wisn to 
fly, and like the seraph’s most important 
wings, ours are the twain with which we 
shall fly. 

The first wing which will allow us to 
fly into the accomplishment of our high 
purpose is a curriculum strong in its 
emphasis on fundamental principles and 
universality of thought, not cluttered by 
exaggerated concentration on procedure 
and technique, yet responsive to the new 
demands of a dynamic technology and a 
vigorous national and international so- 
ciety. 

In the construction of our college and 
university curriculum in the future, I 
hope that we shall assiduously avoid 
automatic addition of new 
new course concentrations. 

We should avoid the senseless prolif- 
eration which results in overspecializa- 
tion for the student, small classes, un- 
reasonably high faculty-student ratios, 
administrative confusion, drain upon fac- 
ulty time for committee work, and un- 
necessary administrative overhead. In- 
stead we should seek continuously to 
revise and modernize established courses 
and programs of study in response to the 
introduction of new lines of inquiry, new 
and significant problems, and new bodies 
of important knowledge. 


courses and 


The Scientific Method 


In recognition of the ever greater im- 
portance of and the scientific 
method, we should attempt to give to our 
students a better comprehension of the 
principles which govern our universe and 
the methods of scientific thought. Our 
social science courses should reflect to 
an ever more accurate extent the realities 
of a shrunken world. Course offerings in 
history, political science, economics, soci- 
ology, and geography should include the 
rising aspirations of the peoples of Latin 
America, Africa, the Middle East, the 
Far East, and Southeast 


science 


Asia, as we 


to teach our culture and the 
culture of Europe in which it has its roots. 
Teachers and students of the humanities 
will be inspired ever more vividly by the 
words of the poet and philosopher that 


continue 


No man is an island, entire of itself; 
Every man is a piece of the continent, 
a part of the main 
Any man’s death diminishes me, because 
I am involved in mankind. 


Truly you and I are involved in man- 
kind and our curriculum must reflect this 
in the years ahead. 

The second wing for flight into ac 
complishment is the wing which needs \ 
be the strongest in the immediate future. 
To rise steadily, we must obtain and hol 
a teaching staff of high excellence. The 
surest way to do this is by the traditional 
free eiwterprise method. We must 
salaries sufficient to 


pas 
attract and retain 
superior people in the profession. 

None of the new techniques which 
have been introduced into higher educa- 
tion have changed one basic fact: The 
essential requirement for good teaching 
is good teachers and for good research, 
good researchers. In our society, colleges 
and universities serve as carriers of culture 
and creative centers. For these two pur- 
poses, our colleges and universities need, 
above all, strong faculties. 

The intensity of competition of other 
industries and occupations for the talent 
of qualified collegiate teachers is rapidly 
increasing. Ph.D.’s are a far more at- 
tractive commodity to business and gov- 
ernment now than they were fifteen years 
ago. Today alternative employment exists 
for a much broader range of subject 
maiter specialists than was thought pos- 
sible a few years back. It is plain, there- 
fore, that a very substantial rise in real 
faculty salaries will be essential to main- 
tain the present quality of college and 
university staffs, let alone improve it. 

Assuming no further inflation, a no 
less than 100 to 125 percent increase in 
faculty salaries will be needed, in my 
judgment, by the early 1970s. While this 
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rate of increase will not be necessary in 
each and every institution, I am confident 
national basis this 


that on an over-all 


is a conservative target. 


Vo Reason for Alarm 


Maintaining equality of opportunity for 
all students under the pressure of rising 
enrollments, conservatism in expansion 
of the number of institutions lest we dilute 
our resources and debase our standards, 
intensive utilization of present facilities 
to avoid the burden of unnecessary plant, 
an adequate program of scholarships 
and student aid, healthy and imagina- 
tive curriculum development, and _ prior- 
ity for attracting and holding faculties 
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of superlative ability — these are the six 
wings with which we may protect that 
which we have and rise to meet future 
responsibilities. 

I see no cause for hysteria in viewing the 
future of higher education. To be sure, 
the problems before us are difficult, but 
they pale into insignificance when com- 
pared with those already met and 
achieved. We need to look only at what 
has been accomplished in the seventy-five 
years of the lifetime of your organization. 
What 
certainly do again. To this achievement, 
the AAUW has contributed richly. With 
the understanding and enlightened sup- 
port of organizations like yours, we shall 
move forward together in the future. 


we have achieved before, we can 
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Women and Higher Education 


esas education for women, and ca- 
for 
higher education, are established concepts 


reer opportunities women in 
in our society. Each institution must de- 
cide for itself in the light of its own objec- 
tives and policies whether to admit women 
as students and whether to use them as 
teachers and administrators. 

Agreed principles are that women are 
capable of learning anything men can 
learn; that American 
have multiple roles in the home, the com- 
munity, and often in employment; and 
that their education should fit them for 
their varied activities and responsibilities. 
Certain institutions hold that a classical 
program of liberal arts and science does 


most women will 


this best, since such a curriculum best fos- 
ters the intellectual development and in- 
tegrity which is the highest goal of col- 
legiate education for men and women 
alike. Others believe that women students 


which is 
with the 
home, children, job or career, and com- 
munity service. 

Clearly it is 


should receive an education 


mainly utilitarian, concerned 


that women 
should be prominently represented among 


desirable 


the faculty, administration, and trustees 
of coeducational and women’s colleges, 
but an institution’s first duty is to find 
the ablest people it can for every appoint- 
ment. To select women simply because 
they are women unduly limits the range 
of choice; but arbitrarily eliminating half 
the human race from consideration does 
too, and makes it more difficult to ensure 
the invigoration, breadth of view, intel- 
lectual stimulation, and normal social atii- 
tudes a cosmopolitan academic commu- 
nity inspires. Putting the institution’s 
welfare first and appointing the best quali- 
fied candidate whoever he or she may be 
is the more defensible policy. 


— From “Women in Institutions of Higher Education,” published by the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 








**An honor that I 
dreamed not of” 
quoted Dr. Cecilia 
Payne-Gaposchkin 
(left) in her speech 
accepting the AAUW 
Achievement Award 
for 1957. Mrs. Law- 
rence E. Schneider 
right) and Dr. Mary 


Frear Keeler (center). 


Harvard Astronomer 


Wins 1957 Achievement Award 


“LIMPSEs of a once little-known universe 


y were delegates when 
the 1957 Achievement Award winner, 
Dr. Cecilia Helena Payne-Gaposchkin, 
spoke at the Fellowship Luncheon on 
Thursday of convention week. “Thirty 
years ago,” Dr. Payne-Gaposchkin said, 
“no astronomer could talk with any con- 
fidence about the age of anything in the 


revealed to 


universe. Today we see across our stellar 
system and we know that it is so immense 
that light takes nearly a hundred thou- 
sand years to cross it winging its way at 
nearly seventy million miles an hour.” 
She went on to say: “We all believe 
in the importance of the advancement of 
knowledge. The generosity of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women’s 
Fellowship Program has aided that ad- 
vancement and there are many who have 
been enabled by its bounty to do their 
part in it. We have a common goal: the 
which the panorama of 
knowledge can be surveyed. It is a long 


heights from 


and weary climb, but the expanding view 
makes every moment worth while. 

talked of ‘the 
stellar system,” a crowd of stars with our 
sun near the center. Now we know that 
our own private star is nowhere near the 
center. 


“Thirty years ago, we 


“In those distant days, we were begin- 
ning to wonder about certain bright hazy 
structures that were seen among the stars. 
Were they whirlpools of cloud within our 
system of stars? Or other systems of stars 
like our own? Today we know the answer. 
These celestial whirlpools are systems of 
stars like our own. 

“That the stars shine is another way of 
saying that they are pouring energy oul 
into space. Where do they get it? One of 
the inexorable rules of the universe is that 
one has to pay for what one gets. Astron- 
omers used to call it ‘The Conservation of 
But Einstein made one of the 
great steps upward in the famous equation 
EK = Me, which states that energy in- 


Knergy.’ 
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cludes matter, can be released from mat- 
ter. The stars are feeding on their own 
substance. 

“T will not bore you with the details of 
stellar nutrition, which actually is a proc- 
ess a good deal simpler than our own. But 
I ean put it in terms that are familiar to 
every one of us: One cannot expend more 
than one possesses. The energy poured out 
by a star and the matter that went to 
produce that energy are gone forever. 
And every star has a limited supply. 


Sun a Parsimonious Star 


“The sun, our only source of light and 
heat, is a parsimonious star. It is spending 
its resources very slowly. They will last 
it about ten thousand million years. But 
other stars are more lavish. Sirius will 
last, at the present rate, for not much 
than million years. A 
luminous star like Rigel has less than a 
million years to go. 

“The sun has spent about half its cap- 
ital. It is a few thousand million years old. 
Sirius and Rigel must be much younger, 
or they would be bankrupt by now. 

“We can survey the universe in a new 
spirit. We can look back into the past 
of the stars and forecast their futures. 
Stars like the sun have been much as they 
are today for thousands of millions of 
years. But the luminous stars, the ‘super- 
giants’ as we call them, have not — they 
must literally be stellar infants. When man 
first walked the earth a million years ago, 
they were not there. 

“How this conclusion be recon- 
ciled with the fact that distant systems 
of stars look exactly like the near-by 
ones? Very simply — stars are continu- 
ally being born within them, as they are 
in our own system of stars. Today, from 
the height on which we stand, we can 
actually pick out these ‘stars in the 
making.’ Where do we find them? Within 
the great clouds of matter, the nebulae, 
that lie between the stars. 

“We feel sure that stars are actually 
condensing out of these clouds under our 


more ten very 


can 
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very eyes. Photographs have been taken 
of stars ‘aborning.’ We have an idea, too, 
where these nebulae came from. They are 
largely the debris of spendthrift stars that 
have run their course and ended it in one 
mighty splurge by exploding. We have 
actually seen some of these gigantic ex- 
plosions. We call them ‘supernovae.’ 

“Are the stars eternal? Certainly the 
sun is not. Its life span is long, but it is 
limited. The limits imposed by the sun’s 
supply of energy seem to agree very well 
with what we know about the age of our 
own planet, the earth. 

“No longer do we think that the earth 
and the other planets were torn off from 
a pre-existing sun. Today we think of the 
earth and the other planets as having 
been formed at the same time as the sun 
and as part of the same process. We see 
the stellar system of which our sun is a 
member as having been born at the same 
time as the sun. The planets are the small 
brothers and sisters of the sun and stars. 
The ancient Orphics had something when 
they stated in their creed: ‘I am a child of 
Earth and of starry Heaven, but my race 
is of Heaven alone.’ 


Continuous Creation 


“It is not sure that astronomers can 
look back to the beginning of things. We 
have not climbed high enough yet. We 
cannot see beyond our horizon. There are 
those who believe that we can see from 
where we stand to the beginning of things. 
There are others who believe that the sun 
and the stellar system are but an incident 
in the development of the universe — that 
somewhere, somehow, the basic material, 
out of which all things are built and all 
light emerges, is being continually created. 
It is a magnificent thought.” 

Born in Britain, Dr. Payne-Gaposchkin 
took her A.B. degree at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, where she was the recipient of 
prizes in both science and literature. She 
held the Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellow- 
ship in 1924-25, and began her association 
with Harvard in 1923. Dr. Payne-Ga- 





HARVARD ASTRONOMER WINS ACHIEVEMENT 


poschkin earned her Ph.D. at Radcliffe 
and was appointed Astronomer at the 
Harvard Observatory in 1925, becoming 
the Phillips Astronomer in 1938. In 1951, 
she went to London as a special lecturer 
and to receive from Cambridge University 
the degrees of M.A. and Sc.D. In 1956, 
Harvard named her Astronomy Professor. 
She is the first woman to attain a full pro- 
fessorship at Harvard through promotion. 

Two of Dr. Payne-Gaposchkin’s books, 
Stars in the Making (1952) and Variable 
Stars and Galactic Structures (1954) were 
widely acclaimed by the general public. 
With her husband, she currently has in 
preparation another book, Pioneers in 
Astronomy. 

Clad in black velvet with scarlet-lined 
sleeves, Dr. Payne-Gaposchkin had been 
a striking figure on the stage of the Boston 
Opera House the night before, when she 
was cited as Achievement Award winner 
by Dr. Mary Frear Keeler, Dean of the 
Faculty and Lecturer in History, Hood 
College, and Chairman of the AAUW 
Fellowship Awards Committee. Dr. Keeler 


opened her remarks by honoring Dr. 


NIGHT LETTER 


DR. ANNA L. ROSE HAWKES 
PRESIDENT 


AWARD 


Payne-Gaposchkin as “‘a woman of rare 
gifts, to whom has come distinction both 
widespread and unique.” Mrs. Lawrence 
E. Schneider, Vice-President from the 
Northwest Central Region, presented the 
award, which has been given annually 
since 1943. The $2500 stipend is a special 
contribution of that region. 


Fellowship History Presented 


A unique feature of 1957’s Fellowship 
Night was the presentation of our fellow- 
ship history — Investment in Creative Schol- 
arship, by Ruth W. Tryon, former AAUW 
JOURNAL Editor — to the delegate seated 
in the exact geographical center of the 
Opera House. This delegate turned out to 
be Mrs. Spencer B. Reynolds of New 
Britain, Connecticut, and she symbolized 
the AAUW member, in whose honor and 
for whom the book was primarily written 

~ as a gracious recognition of each indi- 
vidual member’s long-standing support of 
our Fellowship Program and generous 
contribution of time, money, and energy 
to the raising of fellowship funds. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


C/O HOTEL STATIER 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PLEASE GIVE MY GREETINGS TO THE MEMBERS AND GUESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN MEETING IN THEIR SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNI- 


VERSARY CONVENTION. 


OVER THE PAST SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS, YOUR MANY CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
STRENGTH OF THE NATIONAL COMMUNITY HAVE MORE THAN EARNED FOR YOU 
THE DISTINGUISHED TITLE PIONEERS IN PROGRESS. NOW, AS YOU FACE THE OPPOR- 
TUNITIES OF TODAY, IN THIS LAND AND OVERSEAS, YOUR VIGOROUS SUPPORT OF 
PROGRESSIVE PROGRAMS CONTINUES TO ADD HONOR TO YOUR TRADITION OF 


PUBLIC SERVICE. 


CONGRATULATIONS AND BEST WISHES FOR A MEMORABLE CONVENTION. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 





WOMEN and MODERN SCIENCE 


BY NANCY DUKE LEWIS 


ECENTLY facts were revealed to the 
R people of the United States which 
were so startling that they thoroughly 
aroused American business and industry, 
and the foundations, 


and even the man on the street, but to 


education great 
the average American woman these facts 
seemed to constitute a problem of neither 
immediate nor personal concern. 

We had taken for granted our pre- 
eminence as a nation in the field of science 
and scientific “* know-how.” It was a great 
shock to be found with a shortage of scien 
tists, and that 
basic to all of the others 
mathematicians 


engineers, quiet group 
well-trained 


of so great a dimension 


that we might well be falling behind 
Soviet Russia in this vital area. It was 


shocking news, but the majority of women 
expressed alarm and then turned to more 
“feminine” pursuits. 

The fluctuates illogi- 
cally in her attitude toward science. At 


modern woman 
one point, she views the scientist as a 
magical fairy godfather, in whose ability 
and willingness to produce the answer 
to all of 
faith — a godfather who has already filled 
her life and her home with a multiplicity 
of gadgets which produce leisure, new 


her problems she has great 


products which abolish drudgery, and 
medical knowledge which has made lon- 
gevity more of a problem than infant 
mortality. Science is a magic force re- 
A former AAUW Education Committee Chair- 
man, Miss Lewis is Dean of Pembroke College 
in Brown University. 
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sulting in a better and better way of life 
and the American woman is all for it. 
In the i 


demned asa satanic force which has pro- 


next breath, science is con- 
duced hydrogen bombs and brought into 
modern life new dangers and difficulties, 
which threaten our security and our best- 
laid plans. Science has produced a threat 
to all the values a natural woman holds 
dear and serves as a destructive menace 
to the life she was destined to create. The 
and 
with the 


values she finds in 


(merican is all against it 
proud of her 


conserving, 


woman 
preoccupation 
creative 
the social studies and the humanities. It 
at all that 
begun to 


does not disturb her she has 


not mastered or understand 
these forces. 

For centuries, the approach of many 
women to the exact sciences and mathe- 
matics has been illogical and at times even 
emotional. The same intelligent woman 
who so often wants what is hard for her 
to get, who has open curiosity about most 
of life’s mysteries, and who considers a 
statement that she is incapable of master- 
ing this or that a challenge to be taken up 
science smiles 


at once, in the case of 


sweetly and retires without a struggle, 
declaring that she comes from a long line 
of nonmathematical women of great 
charm all of whom have lived happily 
ever after! 

In the exact sciences, for years, women 
have assumed an attitude similar to that 
of men when faced with housekeeping or 
baby tending. Pride is taken in a lack of 
ability which is considered natural. 
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The biologists and the psychologists 
have established no foundation of fact 
for this sex difference and a few women, 
such as Eve Curie and Lise Meitner, not 
to mention our 1957 Achievement Award 
winner, have proved women can scale the 
scientific heights. But the deeply rooted 
orientation away from science of the vast 
majority of intelligent women can_ be 
explained only on the grounds of tradition. 

There are points of conflict between the 
essential nature of mathematics and the 
exact sciences and the life pattern of a 
woman. The bearing of children and their 
constant care, and the daily feeding and 
clothing of a family, through the centuries 
have kept woman close to the personal, 
immediate, and concrete, and have caused 
her to develop a distrust of the abstract. 


Ix ADDITION, there has been little in 
woman’s experience which has taught her 
to place a high value upon the powers of 
logic. Through the many years of her 
second-class citizenship, she has come to 
know how much easier and more effective 
it is to get what she wants and needs 
by the use of charm and indirection than 
by intelligent argument. The former 
method may lack dignity, but it has 
brought success and affection, whereas the 
way of logic has often been accompanied 
by masculine resentment. 

For these and other reasons, there has 
grown the firmly established myth of 
the logical mind of man complemented by 
the intuitive mind of woman. Intuition 
implies mystery and a bit of excitement. 
It is an irresponsible and comfortable 
sort of thing, which needs neither ex- 
planation nor justification, and certainly 
it is a much less rigorous discipline 
than logic. Why should a woman make 
any effort to change this quite favorable 
state? Does it really matter that she is 
almost excluded from the world of science? 

The effects of this attitude are evident 
throughout the education of women. The 
very best schools for girls rarely offer 
strong programs in science and mathe- 


maties and the entrance and graduation 
requirements of the women’s colleges are 
low in these fields. It is most unusual for 
a girl to feel any real concern over low 
achievement in these areas. 

Recent evidence of the result of these 
facts the outcome of the awards 
made by the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation in its first year. Whereas 
55 percent of the students competing for 
scholarships were girls, only 28 percent 


was 


of the winners were girls. Investigation 
reveals that although the verbal portions 
of the test were weighted two to one over 
the mathematical, it their almost 
complete failure to measure up on the 
mathematical questions which eliminated 
the girls. 

Was this unfair? Is it unreasonable to 
expect a woman to concern herself with 
the problems of mathematics and science? 


was 


For many reasons, it is today most im- 
portant for women to face this situation 
for what it is and assume their share of 
the responsibilities and opportunities in 
these important fields. 

First of all, intelligent, informed women 
are needed. Each creative scientific genius 
needs to be backed by hundreds of in- 
telligent, well-trained scientists and the 
United States is definitely lagging in its 
ability to meet these needs at all levels. 
Perhaps the greatest weakness the present 


crisis has revealed is our failure to provide 


the absolutely essential mathematical 
background in our elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

Poor teaching of mathematics at these 
levels is undoubtedly responsible for much 
of the distaste on the part of students 
today for the subject. It is shocking to 
learn that a third of the states require no 
college mathematics for the certification 
of teachers of high school mathematics 
and very few teachers’ colleges require 
even secondary school mathematics credits 
for entrance.* This means that our chil- 
dren are given their introduction to mathe- 


* Quarterly Report, Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, January 1956 
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matics by people who often have no in- 
terest in, or knowledge of, the field. 
Surely these are areas in which it is 
important that women serve profession- 
ally, but also as parents, members of 
school boards, and citizens. A woman who 
knows nothing of mathematics and science 
and takes pride in this fact is not ina 
position to contribute in any capacity. 


QO. R PRESENT urban civilization has 
given women an even stronger and more 
exclusive influence upon their children 
than they have had in the past. It is not 
an exaggeration to that their 
attitude toward the study of mathematics 
is passed on to their children, both boys 
and girls. James R. Killian, the President 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has stated in a recent article written for 
School and Society his opinion that much 


assume 


of the flight from science in the secondary 
schools has resulted from fear of science 
as a difficult subject. 

Dr. Killian continues: 


There has been an avoidance, if not eva- 
sion, of the intellectual tax which must be 
paid if our intellectual budget is to be 
balanced. Any strategy for strengthening 
man power resources must give attention 
to this fatty degeneration in our education. 


These the practical 
women should concern 


are why 
themselves with 


the field of science. Equally important, 


reasons 


however, is the need to be a part of the 
mainstream of the age in which we are 
living. Great power and reputation have 
attached to the scientist. Fre- 
quently he is listened to with more respect 


become 


than is the philosopher or the minister 
and, sometimes, his opinions are sought 
and respected outside his field of compe- 
tence. The person who is not even casually 
acquainted with the methods and stand- 
ards of science is in no position to differ- 
entiate the real from the phony, or to 
place reasonable limits upon the prestige 
and the competence of the scientist. 
Science is essential and vital to a truly 
liberal education and no one who over- 
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looks this field can claim, in the twentieth 
century, to be a broadly or even adequately 
educated human being. The methods of 
science have led the way for man to break 
through the bonds of 
superstition. 

Science offers a universal language to 


ignorance and 


man, one that transcends all barriers, 
races, and creeds and rebels against the 
blockades set up by our political order. 
demands full freedom of the 
mind in order to endure and breeds a 
great respect for intelligence and freedom. 

Surely all these are important human 
values. The sharp division between the 
scientist and the humanist which we 
know today is an unnatural division 
and an unfortunate one. Part of the re- 
sponsibility for this division can be laid 
to the failure of the scientist himself 
to explain and interpret his work to the 
public, but much of it must be laid at 
the door of the humanist. 

It has been said that the scientist of 
today knows nothing of the humanities 
and regrets it, while the humanist knows 
nothing of science and is proud of it. 
This can hardly be described as an atti- 
tude worthy of the liberal arts. The 
Greeks, who left to us such a rich heritage 
in art, literature, and philosophy, it 
should be remembered, also gave us the 
great basic foundation of mathematics. 
It was the great humanists of the past 
who created an intellectual atmosphere 
in which science could put down roots. 


Science 


Does it matter then that so many 
women today, because of lazy minds or 
of an unexamined tradition, are closing 
themselves off from careers which offer 
rich material rewards and great personal 
satisfaction, from the opportunity to serve 
society in jobs where they are sorely 
needed, from one of the great avenues of 
approach to the wonder, beauty, and 
order in the universe, from a significant 
area of the greatness of the human mind 
and spirit? It would seem to matter a 
great deal both to women and to society. 





Tradition and Progress 


BY MILLICENT C. McINTOSH 


NE OF the greatest problems facing 
Q educators at the present time is the 
necessity of reconciling traditional edu- 
cation with the demands of a rapidly 
changing society. Those of us who grew 
up during the first quarter of the century 
accepted as a matter of course the values 
and disciplines which we breathed in with 
our home environment, our churches, and 
our schools. We have now suddenly be- 
come aware of the fact that many of these 
values have disappeared. Students who 
arrive as freshmen in our colleges have 
minds uncluttered with knowledge of the 
past and attitudes undisciplined by the 
standards which we accepted as a matter 
of course. 

Must we admit the fact that our young 
people are creatures of the atomic age, 
with a new learning and a new ethic? Must 
we remodel our curriculum to meet them 
on their own ground, giving them courses 
which will fit them directly to live in a 
complicated technical society? Perhaps 
we must even consider that our own values 
are out-dated and inadequate for modern 
living. Reluctant as we may be to question 
the traditions in which we were reared, it 
surely behooves us to re-examine them in 
the light of contemporary requirements. 

First of all, we have our English literary 
heritage, with its worship of Chaucer, 
President of Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. McIntosh began her college teaching 


career as an instructor in English. 


Shakespeare, Milton, the Romantic poets, 
and the Victorian novelists. In American 
written expression, in the theater, in our 
college and school requirements, in indi- 
vidual tastes, this tradition has in the past 
played a major part. 

Beginning, however, in 1941, the old 
College Board comprehensive English ex- 
amination was changed to objective tests 
of verbal aptitude and of analytical or 
grammatical ability. Subsequently many 
high schools have given up the systematic 
study of English literature. In its place, 
anthologies and popular writings have 
been used to stimulate the interest of the 
young in ideas and to woo them away 
from movies and television. 

Closely allied to, and often underlying, 
literary traditions has the King 
James translation of the Bible, the reading 
of which was a common experience of 
literate Americans in the past. It would 
be impossible to estimate how much 
the King James Bible has enriched our 
cultural patterns, quite apart from its 
effect on the religious and moral life of 
our country. But we must have had too 
much of the Bible in our youth, for we 
have allowed most of our children to grow 
up without it. 

Finally the study of Latin and Greek is 
becoming rarer and rarer in our schools 
and the long hours formerly given to them 
are now spent on science, or on social 
studies, in which the boy or girl often 
analyzes local problems in terms of con- 


9] 


been 
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temporary documents, or field trips, or 
in discussion. Granted that the teaching 
of the often dry-as-dust 
(especially of Latin), we must face the 
fact that the linguistic foundations and 


classics was 


the exact mental disciplines gained from 
their study have simply disappeared from 
the intellectual equipment of most stu- 
dents today. 


Values To Be Gained 


Is it possible for both schools and col- 
the 


leges to regain values that may 
have disappeared through the loss of 


knowledge in these traditional areas of 
learning? I believe that it is, but that in 
order to establish a sound curriculum for 
our time we must approach the problem 
without prejudice and with willingness to 
readjust our ideas in terms of the values 
to be gained from both past and present. 

We must first attempt to understand 
the world in which our young people are 
brought up and in which they must be 
able to live effectively. That it is an in- 
tensely difficult world not a 
doubt the 
young. Our mechanical genius has created 


there is 
shadow of especially for 
a series of human problems which have 
not yet been adequately analyzed. Our 
overcrowded cities make life hectic and 
abnormal for a large proportion of our 
population. The lack of quiet family 
routines and the difficulty of giving chil- 
dren responsibility in our mechanized 
world contribute barriers to the normal 
development of intellect and personality. 
A generation of young people who have 
been born in confusion, suckled in tumult, 
reared with tele- 
vision, and comics suffers great handicaps 
in becoming reflective, sober, and well 
rounded. 

Even more difficult for young people 
than external complexities are the moral 
confusions of our time. A fundamental 
hazard lies in standards which shift from 


cars, radios, movies, 


one’s duty to God and one’s fellowman to 
material success and pleasure seeking as 
ultimate goals in life. 
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1 Moral Synthesis 


What curriculum can possibly be estab- 
lished that will meet the situation? Is 
it our business as educators to grapple 
with the problems of our generation, and 
to provide a moral synthesis which can 
guide students wisely through a mass of 
contradictory concepts? 

that this moral synthesis 
should be a fundamental objective of 
education, but that it can be provided 
only through freedom of inquiry and dis- 
cussion, and by the personal idealism of 
administrators and 


I believe 


teachers who them- 
selves cannot escape the necessity for 
coming to terms with the major problems 
of living. In this, we are surrounded by 
a cloud of witnesses: great teachers from 
Milliken, Whitehead, and 
Toynbee, who were aware of the moral 
and spiritual implications of knowledge 
and accepted fully the responsibility for 
passing these on to their students and to 
the world. 


Socrates to 


I suggest, therefore, that we stop de- 
veloping new courses and go back to those 
which have best met the needs of human 
beings in the past. We do not need to 
return to the stuffy old books which a 
whole generation learned by heart in 
preparation for the College Board ex- 
aminations. But we can still present on 
the high school level the great books which 
have always delighted mankind and can 
offer them whole, in orderly fashion, so 
that students can early understand some- 
thing of the human drama through the 
centuries. 

We can bring back Latin and Greek, 
not as dead subjects, but as vigorous and 
exciting reflections of the searching spirit 
of man and essential foundations of our 
own tongue and modern Romance lan- 
guages. We can read the Bible with our 
students as history, as philosophy, as 
beautiful prose and poetry. 

We in the colleges must stop looking 
for easy ways of meeting deficiencies. 
We cannot solve all the problems of the 


world by “general education,” through 
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which we attempt to fill the 
encounter in information and intellectual 
experience. The cultural illiteracy created 
by a school curriculum centered in the 
present cannot be eliminated by an as- 
sembly-line presentation of literature, his- 
tory, and philosophy. Vocational courses 
are important in their place, but they 
will not satisfy the students’ hunger for 
knowledge. 


gaps we 


Commitment to Learning 


shall 
ignore the newer approaches to teaching. 
Great teachers have always made clear the 
implications of knowledge and the inter- 
relation of its various facets. The present- 
day instructor 


If we are wise, however, we not 


take advantage of 
the discussion method 


can 
to achieve these 


ends and the interdepartmental course is 
useful for the same purpose. 

Modern psychology has taught us that 
one learns best and is happiest when one 
is personally committed to the process of 
learning. So the wise teacher will expect 


far more from the student than formerly 
was possible in the way of independent 
work. Nothing is so bitterly resented as a 
course in which information is handed 
out in lectures which often duplicate the 
reading. Nothing is so deeply appreciated 
as the opportunity to master subject 
matter under one’s own steam. 

Implicit in all that said 
is the dependence of good education 
parental, school, or college — on the 
quality of the teacher. In the old days, 
a dry-as-dust scholar could drone on and 
on about minute phases of his subject. 
Students did not care. They had plenty 
of time and life was secure and pleasant. 


has been 


Now the urgency of our problems imposes 
on us all a requirement of personal ade- 
quacy which is frightening, but at the 
same time most stimulating. 

We must, therefore, impart to young 
people the freshness of intellectual ex- 
citement, the opportunity for independent 
and creative activity, the delight in dis- 
cussion and discovery that form an es- 


sential part of true education. A teaching 
staff in a school or a college who believe 
in their responsibility to impart these to 
their students will find ways of giving 
them, through constant re-evaluation of 
their subject matter and methods in the 
light of the needs of their time. Thus 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby could influence 
hundreds of boys to accept the call of 
duty and of citizenship, not through ex- 
pensive “integrated” courses, but through 
the sheer force of his own conviction and 
the clarity of his own goals. So have de 
voted and skillful teachers through the 
ages reconciled tradition with the needs of 
their own worlds. So they have met the 
challenge of their time. 
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A dance-figure turning into motion poetic 
thoughts . . . Mary-Averett Seelye, AAUW 
Arts Resource Center Co-ordinator, at the Arts 
Program session Tuesday morning at convention. 
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BY REVA J. STUMP 


George Eliot and the AAUW 


EORGE ELIOT, who died two years 

y before the founding of AAUW, was 
exceedingly popular during her own life- 
time. Her works were much until 
the first part of this century, when her 
literary reputation fell into decline, and 
then until very recently she was read only 


read 


by the few, and not even very many of 
the literary few. She now shares the pocket 
book racks in drugstores and grocery 
stores along with the latest thrillers. 
Those who have read Middlemarch, or 
The Mill on the Floss, will recall that 
she AAUW _is — concerned 
about the problems of women and es- 
pecially about the problem of the woman 
whose mind had the capacity for develop- 
ment beyond the point which during the 
Victorian period, and possibly even now, 
But she 
was not a feminist in the sense that that 
word has come to be used. That word's 
connotations 


was as 


seemed reasonable for women. 


have become sentimental 
and narrowing. George Eliot was more 
comprehensive than that. She was, rather, 
a humanist, passionately interested in the 
emotions and problems of human beings, 
male and female, intellectual and non- 
intellectual. She explored the means 
whereby the human being could best 
fulfill his potentiality. 

In Middlemarch, a novel completed in 
1872 which is now coming to be rather 
generally accepted as one of the greatest 
novels in any language, George Eliot 





Dr. Stump held the AAUW Margaret Snell 


v 


Fellowship (North Pacific Region) in 1956-57. 
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explores the value of the private act in 
that of the great historic 
act. It was, she maintained then, and I 
believe it has application to our own 
time as well, a time when there was “no 


contrast to 


coherent social faith and order,” no philo- 
sophical framework within which the hero 
could function as a hero, could perform 
the great and noble act which would go 
down in history. Rather it was a time 
when the private action in relation to 
one’s fellow human being became signifi- 
cant. 

On the concluding page of Middlemarch, 
she defines the value of the central woman 
character: 

Certainly those determining acts of her 

life were not ideally beautiful. They were 

the mixed result of young and noble im- 

pulse struggling amidst the conditions of 

an imperfect social state, in which great 
feelings will often take the aspect of error, 
and great faith the aspect of illusion. For 
there is no creature whose inward being 
is so strong that it is not greatly deter- 
mined by what lies outside it. A new 

Theresa will hardly have the opportunity 

of reforming a conventual life, any more 

than a new Antigone will spend her heroic 

piety in daring all for the sake of a 

brother’s burial: the medium in which 

their ardent deeds took shape is forever 
gone. But we insignificant people with 
our daily words and acts are preparing 
the lives of many Dorotheas, some of 
which may present a far sadder sacrifice 
than that of the Dorothea whose story 
we know. 

Her finely touched spirit had still its 
fine issues, though they are widely visible. 





GEORGE ELLOT 
Her full nature, like that river of which 
Cyruk broke the strength, spent itself in 
had no great name on 
earth. But the effect of her being on those 
around her was incalculably diffusive: for 
the growing good of the world is partly 
dependent on unhistoric acts; and that 
things are not so ill with you and me as 
they might have been is half owing to the 
number who lived faithfully a hidden 
life, and rest in unvisited tombs. 


channels which 


The point I wish to make is this: Through 
what may at times seem like the smal] and 
insignificant act of contributing effort 
to such an activity as the AAUW Fellow- 
ship Program, we are actually helping to 
prepare the lives of those around us. The 
effect of one’s being on those around one 
is ““inealeulably diffusive.”” For an AAUW 
member cannot possibly calculate the ex- 
tent to which her activity affects the lives 
of AAUW fellowship holders and the ex- 
tent to which their lives affect the lives of 
those around them. 

I can only tell a part of the effect 
which the Margaret Snell Fellowship has 
had on my life, for only a part of that 
effect is known to me now and much of 
that is the kind of thing one can’t verbal- 
ize fully, unless she happens to be a George 
Eliot and can write a novel exploring it. 
It has a bearing not only on my role as a 
teacher and a scholar but also on mv 
primary role as a human being in my 
society. 

There is still another point of connec- 
tion between the AAUW and George Eliot 
that I wish to make, or an extension of the 
same point. It is the hypothesis of my 
work on George Eliot that the artistically 
unifying element in all of her novels is 
the concept of And by vision 
George Eliot means the deeply felt percep- 
tion of the human condition, a perception 
so deeply felt that it must profoundly 
influence what one is in relation to his 
fellow human beings. 

To have vision is to have the capacity 
for seeing and understanding what the 
inner lives of others are like: the problems, 
the pains, the frustrations, and the joys. 
Vision involves a consciousness of the time 


ris i ym. 


AND THE AAUW 

continuum, the memory of the past, the 
of the present, the 
expectation of the future all in realistic 
terms and in relation to a wider referent 
than one’s own self, 


consideration and 


Deep and Understanding Sympathy 


Eliot, 
vision is the deep and understanding 
sympathy which moves us to positive 
in behalf of our fellow human 
beings. The term is, of course, always 
relative, never absolute. 


Above all, according to George 


action 


Now it seems to me that the women who 
began the AAUW Fellowship Program 
were women of vision and that those who 
continue and develop that program are 


also women of vision. For to set up and 


foster such a program implies a sympa- 
thetic perception of what it means to be 
that strange human being the doctoral 
candidate, who is slowly becoming more 
and more frustrated by the experience of 
trying to write a dissertation without the 
absolutely necessary time, the kind of 
time one simply cannot find if he is teach- 
ing and giving of himself what he has the 
moral obligation to give to his students. 
It was precisely that kind of time that I 
needed and that AAUW gave me. 


The Grand Illusion 


that of the 
hasic of all human problems is to find the 
way whereby one may come the nearest to 
fulfilling his potentiality, to using what- 
ever talents he may have in the most 
productive and creative way. It is this 
problem that George Eliot and the AAUW 
have shown themselves to be concerned 
with. And it is a probiem I too have been 
concerned with. 

There had never been any doubt in 
my mind but that such talent as I 
might have could most productively be 
applied to the study and teaching of 
literature on a college or university level. 
Obviously to prepare oneself for such 
a career involves much hard work. I 
was prepared for that and in fact I en- 


It seems to me one most 
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joyed it. But throughout my graduate 
school training I maintained one very 
grand illusion, an illusion that I’m sure 
most graduate students have until they 
reach the stage of writing a dissertation. 
It seemed to me that once I had passed 
the course work, language examinations, 
and above all the general examinations, 
I would be very near to the degree and 
that from that time on all of the risk 
would be over, the battle fought and won. 
Life would proceed easily and I would 
somehow or other — I didn’t actually stop 
to consider how — manage to write the 
dissertation. 

I was, however, disillusioned. It 
not that I was unprepared to do the job, 


was 


but that there was suddenly no time in 
which to do it. Life intruded in a series of 
frustrating incidents which culminated in 
the theft of my brief case containing all 
of my notes, my own annotated copies of 
the novels I was working with, and fifty 
pages of my newly-begun manuscript. 
By then I had used up all of the time of 
grace a graduate student is allowed for 
part-time teaching and it had become a 
financial necessity that I take a full-time 
job. I won’t go into the details of that, but 
what it amounted to was that I had no 
uninterrupted time. The Ph.D. became 
for me a kind of mirage, something which 
appeared near and real, but which moved 
farther and farther away from me as I 
tried to move toward it. 


{ Difficult Time 


heard on good 


authority that in the English department 


I remembered having 
of one large university the number of 
those students who pass the Ph.D. exami- 
nations and never complete the thesis 
is approximately seventy-five percent. I 
knew that in all, but 
most institutions of higher learning, 
women still have to compensate for the 


too most not 


fact that they are women. I was once 
advised by a professor of English in a 
large university not to study for the Ph.D. 
degree, because, as he put it, women have 
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a difficult time in the profession and, as 
he implied, they have no place in it. I had 
not taken his advice, but I was now begin- 
ning to recognize the fact that women 
have to be prepared if they are to be able 
to fulfill their role in the academic world. 

And so it was that out of my sense of 
utter frustration I applied for an AAUW 
fellowship. 


A Sense of Fulfillment 


The rest of the story is the other side of 
the coin. The Margaret Snell Fellowship 
has made it possible for me to write an 
end to this period of my life with a sense 
of fulfillment and such achievement as I 
am capable of at present. It has helped 
prepare me for another period in my life, 
one in which I shall always be aware of 
the obligation I owe you. 

George Eliot has long been recognized 
as one of the giants among the thinkers of 
the nineteenth century. Her keen psycho- 
logical penetration into human lives, the 


sociological value of her novels, the pro- 


fundity of her thinking have all been 
recognized and have at- 


tempted to discover the artistic meaning 


discussed. [ 


of her novels, that is, not to separate the 
various aspects of her work, but rather 
to find the artistic means whereby they 
are all unified and dramatically rendered, 
so that they become a thought-felt experi 
ence for the reader. 

George Eliot was not only an intellec- 
tual giant, she was also a woman of deep 
and intense emotional capacity. As an 
artist, united these two powerful 
forces of her personality. I have therefore 
tried to give a more extensive considera- 
tion than has previously been given to the 
imagery, themes, and structure of her 


she 


novels, to consider them as works of art 
whose unifying principle is the concept of 
vision. I have tried, and shall always try 
throughout my life, to be worthy of the 
relationship I have had with these women 
of vision, George Eliot and the women of 
the AAUW, who have had such a deep 
and lasting influence on my life. 








The Creative Artist 


in our Time 


BY JOHN ROOD 


HE MAKING of art is a lonely occupa- 

tion, perhaps the only completely 
individual act left in the world. No one 
can enter into its conception except the 
artist. 

Because it is carried on the 
layman considers it mysterious, remote, 
even a bit odd. It is all of these. Mys- 


terious because even the artist does not 


alone, 


understand exactly what happens to him 
when he is obsessed with an idea which is 
being made into a work of art. Because it 
is the most individual of all activities, 
the artist is unique and set apart from 
others. He is not asked by society that 
he make works of art. It is something he 
does of his own volition, the results per- 
haps not even desired by others. 

To describe the creative act itself is 
impossible. But if I cannot describe the 
act, I can describe what sets the creative 
faculty of the artist in motion, or at least 
of one artist, myself. 

Some years ago we spent several sum- 
mers on the north shore of Lake Superior. 
The dark forest reached for hundreds of 
miles. And out there, glinting in the 
sunlight, was one of the great inland 


This article is based on John Rood’s convention 
speech, a highlight of the meeting at which his 
“Pioneers in Progress” sculptures were pre- 
sented to the Association. The full text of the 
speech may be obtained from the Headquarters 
Secretary for Publications (25 cents). 


oceans. As I walked along the shore, I 
saw the waves curling in between the 
rocks. The fleeting impression of the 
movement of the water, its shape and 
pattern, entered into my mind and was 
planted there like a tiny seed. 

It did not occur to me that I had come 
upon a germinal idea for sculpture, but 
the germ was planted and it grew, joined 
itself to other impressions: the grain of 
wood twisting around a knothole, smoke 
and flame spiraling up a fireplace, the 
movement of clouds — all these 
added to the curling wave. I 


were 
became 
obsessed with these movements, shapes, 
patterns. Then quite suddenly, some time 
later, all these impressions came together 
and suddenly, as if projected on a screen, 
I saw a piece of sculpture in my mind. 
I made drawings of it, then clay sketches, 
and finally began on the actual image. 


Contemporary Art 


One of the reasons why the art of our 
time differs from that of the past is the 
difference in the germinal ideas which 
are peculiar to us. To put it more clearly, 
the difference is occasioned by the many 
kinds of awareness which we can focus on 
our germinal ideas. In the past fifty years, 
we have to accept dis- 
coveries. There is the microscope, used 
long before this century, but with its 
discoveries not so commonly known as 


come various 
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now. We have learned that infinity does 


not mean extending only into larger space. 
Now there is a common awareness of an 
infinity contracting into smallness. 

A painting or sculpture based on a 
microscopic shape is no more abstract 
than a painting or sculpture based on a 
shape which we can touch and hold. But 
works of art based on fairly recent dis- 
coveries are bound to seem strange to us. 
The wonder is not that the art of our time 
seems strange and outlandish, but that it 
is not even more so! 

Einstein has brought to our conscious- 
ness the fact that everything in the world 
is related. We had thought of human 
beings as being only slightly related to 
other animals and things. Now we realize 
that we are related to all nature, to trees, 
rocks, clouds, water; to vibrations which 
make sounds and colors and light. How 
could this fail to have an attraction for 
the imagination of the artist? 

Aviation is field) which 
come into being recently. Radio, televi- 


another has 
sion, the fabulous world of electronics, 
not to mention atomic fission — all these 
in the space of a very few years. 

In my own field, sculpture, an entirely 
new technique has been added to the 
conventional ones. This is working di- 
rectly in metal with the welding torch 
and that has naturally changed the look 
of sculpture. We are able to work much 
more boldly with space. Then there is 
Calder’s invention, the mobile. Sculpture 
need not be static and fixed in one spot, 
but can move and change. 


The Wave and the Rocks 


Let us consider the wave curling over 
the rocks. I saw the wave as an instru- 
ment of metamorphosis, wearing away the 
rock and taking the substance of the rock 
itself, I related to 
flame and smoke, not only in shape but 


into also saw it as 
also in its action upon other shapes and 
substances. I saw the action of sunlight 
on the water, how it was refracted and 
changed as the water caught and twisted 
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it, revealing the many colors which are 
in a ray of light. I also felt relationship to 
the wave, the rock, the light, the swift 
movement. 

This same reasoning applies also to the 
viewer of art. When you the 
countless discoveries in so many fields 
you can understand why we have today a 
kind of art which demands a great deal of 
us when we look at it. There is, in short, 
much than meets the eye in the 
creative art of our time. This means that 
we must use our eyes as an instrument of 
the mind. If we do not, but rather would 
close our minds to new ideas, we might 
just as well close our eyes. 


consider 


more 


Another aspect of the creative artist 
is his place in contemporary society. In 
our time, more money is spent annually 
on what is called “art” than at any other 
time in history. However by a strange 
paradox, in our time the creative indi- 
vidual is less socially acceptable and more 
poorly paid and probably leads a more 
precarious life than at any former period. 


The Golden Eggs 


Where does all the money go? It goes 
to people who never painted a picture and 
often have no feeling for the artist. The 
vast sums of money are paid largely for 
the work of dead men, for pictures by 
Renoir and Cézanne and many others long 
since dead. It is understood that museums 
must have examples of work by these 
artists if they are to carry on their func- 
tion. However the private collector is an- 
other matter. Too often he closes his eyes 
to the present and invests huge sums of 
money in the art of the past. These col- 
lectors are not really spending for art. 
They are investing in extremely valuable 
merchandise. The money is being spent 
for the golden eggs. Even the goose who 
laid the golden eggs never knew that they 
were gold. Someone should know that the 
eggs are gold before the goose is dead! 

I have heard it said that there are nol 
more than a dozen people in the world 
who really know a great work of contem- 
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porary art when they see it. Obviously, 
if we were able to recognize the great new 
works of art when they are first made, 
artists would occupy a much more favor- 
able position in society. Are we afraid to 
trust our judgment, or are we afraid we 
might be laughed at along with the artist ? 
It is always safe to run with the crowd. 
It is extremely uncomfortable to run 
against the crowd and be a laughing stock. 


If America is to come of age culturally, 


women will play a major role in bringing 
it about. 

In the past, vou have solved many 
problems. You have cleared up many 
confusions. But | your 
greatest challenges lies ahead and that is 
bringing this country to age culturally, 
bringing us to a place where it will be 
possible for composers to 


believe one of 


write great 


ARTIST IN OUR TIME 


music and to be paid for it adequately, 
not as at present, when the composer 
must resort to writing for movies if he is 
to survive. And you can see to it that not 
all the funds are spent for pictures painted 
by men now dead, who received little or 
nothing for them, but that part 
directly to the painter while he is. still 


LOCS 


alive and can use it, thus freeing him 
from the frustrating necessity of part- 
time jobs and all the other drains on 
what should be his full creative vigor. 
There must be a way to solve the prob- 
lems I have mentioned. Women will find 
that 


atmosphere in which the fine arts in this 


way. You will help to create an 


country can truly flourish and grow so 


vigorously that our century may ver) 
well be known as one out of which came 


a new Renaissance. 


Symbolizing all AAUW members, Mrs. Spencer B. 
Reynolds of New Britain, Connecticut, rises to receive 
the first copy of our Fellowship history. She was seated, 
by chance, in the exact geographical center of the Bos- 
ton Opera House on Fellowship Night at convention. 





The Fellowship Program in 1957 


BY HELEN C. WHITE 


S THOSE of you who have read Ruth 
Tryon’s Investment in Creative Schol- 
arship are well aware, the interest of this 
Association in fellowships had its begin- 
ning in two great concerns: the advance- 
ment of women and the advancement of 
knowledge. 

The very opportunity for a higher edu- 
cation which was the selective factor in 
our founding was a fruit of the great nine- 
teenth century movement for the emanci- 
pation of women. That was, in turn, a 
part of the larger movement for human 
emancipation. So far as the higher educa- 
tion of women is concerned, it has come 
surprisingly close to being a complete 
success. 

Even in my undergraduate days, one 
of our professors, who afterward became 
President of Smith William 
Allan Neilson — predicted that the day 
would come when women would go to 


College 


college very much as their brothers went, 
because it was the thing to do, and he 
foresaw quite clearly that when that time 
came, they would take the privilege quite 
as carelessly as their brothers. What that 
canny Scotsman foresaw has certainly 
come to pass. So widespread has the 
privilege of college education become for 
that for all the 
number who covet it and are unable to 


women small 


except 





This is a shortened version of Dr. White's 
Fellowship Night convention speech. The full 
text is available from the Headquarters Secretary 
for Publications | 
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obtain it, it has ceased to be thought of 
as a privilege. 

Not only are the struggles of those 
pioneers who opened the way pretty much 
forgotten, but the single-minded devotion 
that 
many quarters regarded as a little un- 


inspired such heroic efforts is in 


balanced, even amusing. That is a pity, 
for the problem of the effective use of 
women’s ability is still with us and likely 
to remain with us for some time. 

If there the 
issue of careers versus homes, the war 
period would seem to have ended it. The 
problem of home and job is in no danger 


was ever any doubt on 


of obsolescence, however. 

It is more acute, of course, in certain 
situations than in others. To write this 
sneech, I let some seminar papers wait. 
As a matter of fact, I do not suppose I 
ever get any piece of writing done without 
letting something wait. But the trouble 
is that while you can let seminar papers 
wait, for a time at least, you can’t let a 
baby wait at all. 

It is very important that we should 
give all the help we can to women who are 
able to go on with advanced work. They 
remind us that there is nothing wrong 
with women’s abilities when they have a 
work. But the number of 
women who under contemporary condi- 


chance to 


tiors will be able to do long-term original 
work is going to be limited. 

I think one of the most impressive 
things about Ruth Tryon’s book is the 
evidence she has marshaled to show that 
the advancement of knowledge was in the 
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minds of our founders quite as much as 
the advancement of women. The oppor- 
tunities for women to go on and do really 
original work were desired not only to 
vindicate the capacities of women but 
also to enable women to make their con- 
tribution to something of enduring human 
value. That facet of the Fellowship Pro- 
gram is today more important than ever. 

The war brought home to Americans 
the need for basic research. Long ago, de 
Tocqueville had noted how quick we are 
to pick up new ideas and how eager we 
are to do something about them. But the 
dislocation and the World 
War II Americans 


who 


demands of 


made a great many 


would normally have been quite 
content with our ingenuity in practical 
application suddenly aware that 


research was something we 


basic 
couldn't do 
without. To put it very simply: The most 
ingenious Yankee has to have something 
to apply. But the brilliant results of our 
perhaps somewhat belated attention to 
pure research in physics and chemistry 
brought us face to face with new problems. 


Need for Basic Research 


There is no one approach to the solu- 
tion of human problems. In our research- 
based civilization, we have seen different 
fields recognized at different times. The 
need for physics and chemistry now takes 
no arguing. But the atomic predicament 
demonstrates the fact that we need knowl- 
edge of the man who is going to wield 
great also 
knowledge of what happens to human 
nature when one deals not with the indi- 
vidual but with groups of individuals and 
groups of groups and so on until we face 
the appalling lineup of the Cold War. 
Research in the natural sciences must be 
matched with research in the human and 
social sciences. 


these and we need 


powers 


The importance of language, too, and 
the need of communication have come 
People who thought of the 


ability to speak a foreign language as a 


home to us. 


form of cultural window dressing have 
slowly begun to perceive that you can 


make a man appreciate what you are 
trying to say to him more readily if you 
can say it to him in his own language. 
Many have been startled to find that 
when we try to communicate with other 
civilizations, our definition of our spiritual 
values is a very important thing in our 
effort to explain ourselves and that what 
we do in music and painting and poetry 
is quite as essential to the image of our 
selves that we are projecting to the rest 
of the world as our more practical achieve 
ments. I think we are discovering that 
we need all the approaches 
the social 


science, 
sciences, the humanities, re- 
ligion, and the arts and that we 
them now. I think we are personally and 


nationally 


need 
discovering simultaneously 
that the problem of value is a basic one. 
For what end or purpose are we going lo 
use our resources? 

We have worked very hard, indeed, to 
procure for ourselves the labor-saving 
devices and the comforts and amenities 
that will give us the possibility of a 
pleasant life and leisure. But anybody 
who knows even a little of the civilizations 
that have gone before us knows that the 
so-called leisure classes, even when they 
were small in number, did not always us 
leisure wisely. 


Victims of Our Own Success 


In a certain sense, we are the victims 
of our own success. The wisest have al 
ways known that human life is very mys 
terious and changeful and that success in 
solving one set of problems is likely to 
confront one with another, but I think the 
very swiftness of the changes in the world 
around us has brought that age-old pre- 
dicament home to us more acutely. What 
is needed here is the most original of 
creative thinking possible. But even as 
we say that, we should take pains to make 
sure that we know what we are talking 


about that we understand a little of 


the nature of creative work and why it 
is that one cannot just say 


“Go ahead 
and create something,” or “Go ahead and 


do something original.” 
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Creative work is lonely. It is hard to 
organize. We hear a good deal these days 
of brainstorming, but I think that the 
kind of work we are talking about has 
to be done first of all in the individual 
brain. A man must read and listen and 
then must think. He must feel and im- 
agine. He must now and then go up alone 
high We Americans 
have not been noted so far for our ap- 


onto a mountain, 
preciation of contemplation. 

Creative work is also very uncertain. 
There are deep tides of inspiration that 
ebb and flow quite unpredictably. 

There is a good deal, of course, that 
one may do to make creative work pos- 
but nothing to make it certain. 
Everybody who has tried to do any orig- 
inal work knows that feeling of reaching 
a dead end, in which he is afraid he will 
never again have a fresh idea. 


sible, 


There is a good deal that is paradoxical 
in creative work. It requires seclusion 
and concentration, but it also requires 
The worker must 
have the chance to rub minds with other 
people. And yet he must also be free of 
them. He must have the opportunity for 
prolonged concentration and yet he must 


stimulation. creative 


also have social intercourse. 


The Creative Potential 
There 
people who can do really fresh and cre- 
ative and original work. But I 
there are more people who could do it 


are never, I suspect, too many 


suspect 


if they were given the chance and would 
take the chance. 

In this country, women have done ex- 
traordinarily well in what we may call 
“the patronage of the arts and learning.” 
Women have taken the lead in setting up 
schools, in community organizations, and 
especially in the encouragement of music 
and the fine arts. In other words, women 
have done very well in encouraging and 
helping. I don’t think they have always 
been as ready to think of plunging in and 
doing the thing themselves as they might. 
Women have also done very well about 
setting up the framework of community 
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life and helping people to get along with 
each other and that is simply indispensa- 
ble to civilized living. 

The line is thin between adjustment 
and conformity. It is said of Catherine 
of Siena, one of the greatest of medieval 
women, that she knew how with love to be 
all things to all men. The qualification 
“with love” is, I think, very important, 
for the emphasis is on the meeting of the 
needs of others, on something creative 
and not just accommodating. We must 
to take chances and 
risk being different and odd in order to do 
first-class work. 


encourage Wwotmen 


Women the World Over 

This waste any 
possible resources for the solution of our 
common human problem includes not 
only women here, but women over the 


taking pains not to 


world. For if woman power is not always 
with 
imagine what it is like in those many 
areas of the world where women have not 


used maximum effectiveness here, 


yet reached the stage of personal and 
social advancement of our founders. 

What we do for women over the world 
we do for ourselves. The women whom we 
have brought to this country to study and 
live with us are the hope of the future, 
not only of their own countries, but of 
ours. The kind of world we are trying to 
build is not one that can exist happily 
walled in against misery and ignorance 
and envy. Our International Grants Pro- 
gram is one of the finest things we are 
doing for our own country. 

The Fellowship Program of the AAUW 
enables all of us to have a share in a 
very great enterprise. And there are few 
things more satisfying than that to a 
generous and imaginative mind. But it 
does something more than that even. It 
gives us who have been made free to the 
best that our civilization has to offer an 
opportunity to meet the challenge of our 
time by doing all we can to support the 
advancement of women and the advance- 
ment of knowledge. That is our reason for 
being. 





AAUW Legislative Program, 1957-59 


The items that follow are statements of principles for action on national legislation. 
Implicit in each of these items is support for governmental agencies administering 
programs coming under the items, such support to cover adequate appropriations, 
encouragement of effective administration, and provision for citizen participation. 


CURRENT ISSUES 


EDUCATION 

1. Support of federal aid under conditions safeguarding state control to tax-supported 
elementary and secondary schools which are under public supervision and control 

2. Support of measures to advance the educational use of radio, television, films, and 
other media of communication and to promote the development of library services. 
Measures to strengthen the status of the federal Office of Education in order that 
it may perform its duly authorized functions with a high degree of efficiency. 


. Support of measures which would strengthen the profession of teaching such as 
tax-exemptions for professional activities comparable to exemptions open to other 
professional people. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
5. Support of measures for effective participation in and operation of the United Na- 
tions and its affiliated agencies. 


3. Support of a constructive foreign policy implemented by existing constitutional 
provisions and designed to develop conditions favorable to democracy, economic 
well-being, security, and peace throughout the world by working for suc h objectives 


as: 
a. Liberalizing international trade. 
b. Expanding programs for sound technical assistance and economic development. 


ce. Co-operating with other countries for the use of atomic energy toward peaceful 
purposes. 


d. Modifying the immigration laws to permit freer movement of persons. 


e. Developing international understanding through dissemination of information, 
exchange of students, teachers, and other professional groups, and a_ broad 
reciprocal cultural relations program. 


TATUS OF WOMEN 


. a, Support of measures to promote the fullest participation of women in all social, 
economic, and political life, and to prevent discrimination in employment and 
property rights on the basis of sex or marital status. 


b. Support of measures for equal pay for equal work. 


GENERAL 


8. Support for suffrage for the District of Columbia. 


Protection against infringement of the rights guaranteed to individuals by the 
federal Constitution 
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CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITIES 


SOCIAL STUDIES (Social and Economics Issues) 


Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative 


financing, and 
encouragement of low-cost housing by 


b. Provision for public housing for low-income families for which private industry 


c. Support of national urban renewal programs and city planning for the preven- 
tion of blight, for the rehabilitation of deteriorated neighborhoods, and slum 


Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative 


b. Financial aid to the states to provide public assistance for the needy. 

Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative 
integrity of existing programs, under conditions safeguarding state control, for: 
(a) maternal and child health; (b) public health, including the federal agencies for 
c) mental hygiene; (d) hospitals; 


Measures to promote wage and hour protection of substandard groups and effective 


1. 
integrity of the housing program: 
a. Reduction of high housing costs through research, low-cost 
elimination of monopolistic practices; 
private industry. 
is unable to provide. 
clearance. 
o 
integrity of the social security program: 
a, Old-age, survivors’, and unemployment insurance. 
@ 
wv. 
the prevention of the illegal sale of narcotics; 
(e) physical rehabilitation. 
tk. 
control of child labor. 
5. 


Measures in the interest of the consumer: a. Standards of quality. b. Protection 


against: (1) injurious products; (2) misrepresentation; (3) resale price maintenance 


(the so-called “Fair Trade Laws’’). 
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New Sarah Lawrence Dean 


ERHAPS no staff member who has left 
AAUW will be as broadly missed as 
Dr. Bornholdt, 


five vears of 


Laura who completed 
International 
Relations Associate early in August. A 
familiar figure around Washington, where 


she represented AAUW at government 


service as 


briefings, discussion meetings, and other 
events concerned with United States for- 
eign policy, Dr. Bornholdt was equally 
well known in many other sections of the 
country as one of our most popular ha- 
tional visitors. She attended a number of 
IFUW meetings in official capacity for 
LAUW. 

Under her guidance, branch programs 
of study and action in the field of domestic 
international relations have 


policy and 


thrived. Her GDL notes have been espe- 
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cially lively, stimulating, and vital; her 
perfect sense of timing of work resulted in 
the International Relations Committee’s 
publication of a Middle East kit just as 
the problems of that part of the world 
reached their 1956 crisis. 

Prior to her AAUW position, Dr. Born- 
holdt was Assistant Professor of history 
at Smith College. As a member of that 
faculty from 1945 to 1952, she held posi- 
tions on important alumnae and college 
comunittees. She spent a year in Geneva, 
Switzerland, as director of the Smith Col- 
lege Junior Year in international studies. 

Immediately on leaving AAUW, Dr. 
Bornholdt assumed administrative duties 
as Dean of Sarah Lawrence College 
an educational institution that will indeed 
be the richer for her presence, 
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Dorothy B. Robins 


International Relations Associate 


HE OLD order changeth”’ — and fall of 
T's brings to the Headquarters staff a 
new addition, already known to most of 
our readers. Dorothy B. Robins, writer of 
our U.N. Observer feature for two vears, 
has joined us as International Relations 
Associate. She succeeds Dr. Laura Born- 
holdt, who has become Dean of Sarah 
Lawrence College. Miss Robins also con- 
ducted the highly suecessful AAUW 
United Nations Seminar in New York 
last January. 

Dark and Vivacious, she is possessor of 
a lively interest in the international scene 
that dates far back in her life. With her 
parents, Miss Robins traveled as a child 
through South America and the West 
Indies. As an adult, she has visited and 
studied conditions in Great Britain, the 
Low Countries, Italy, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Austria, and France. In 1956, in 
Mexico, she arranged seminars for Inter- 
national Relations Clubs from American 
colleges, and observed the work of the 
UNESCO Fundamental Education center 
in Patzcuaro (see October 1956 JouRNAL). 
The halls of the Council of Europe, the 
U.N., and UNESCO have all known her 
presence. 

As a staff member of the American 
Association for the United Nations, from 


1944 to 1952, Miss Robins placed her inter- 
est in world affairs in operation as Pro- 
gram Adviser to the Collegiate Council for 
the United Nations and as Director of the 
Education Department. Since 1956, she 
Secretary of the Conference 
Group of United States National Organi- 
zations for the United Nations and Secre- 
tary and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council on Student Travel 
A delegate to the Assembly of the Adult 
Education Association, she is currently 
putting in a three-year term on that Asso- 
International Relations 


has been 


ciation’s Com- 
mittee. 

Author of U.N. in World Affairs, U.N. 
Plus Youth, The U.N. Story, and You 
and Our Foreign Policy, Miss Robins has 
also prepared numerous other educational 
studies and guides. With an A.M. from 
Columbia and a Ph.D. candidacy at New 
York University (the degree expected in 
1958), she holds membership in four honor 
societies. She has lectured widely. 

Miss Robins comes to us directly from 
the Foreign Policy Association, where she 
has been Consultant on Special Programs 
She is warmly welcomed by staff, Board, 
and members alike. 


E. P. 
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Above: The center panel 
symbolizes the Spirit of Progress. 


Here is the wood carved 

into the panel's bare outlines, 
vet already suggestive of flame 
and the beat of waves. 

Right: From the germinal idea 
of waves and flame, the 
concept of restless energy and 
drive toward a distant goal 
comes to life through 

the sculptor’s powerful hands. 


Above: Side Panel Two in an early 
stage of the work. The drawings 
of all the figures were made on 
heavy wrapping paper. Left: The 
artist working on the first of 

the two side panels. With 

infinite patience he fashioned 
from the Philippine mahogany 

the figures themselves, with 
intricate detail, and the richly 
symbolic backgrounds. 
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PIONEERS IN PROGRESS 


“Some tangible recognition of the con- 
tribution of the women of yesterday, a 
symbol of our appreciation of the heritage 
which has been given us** — such was the 
dream of Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson 
Rood which reached fruition in her gift to 
the AAUW of John Rood’s Pioneers in 
Progress panels. A Board committee was 
appointed in 1954 to choose the women 
to be depicted. At our convention, the 
achievements of those selected were dram- 
atized in a Chorus for American Women 
by Mrs. Donald E. Bridgman of the 
Minneapolis Branch. Worcester (Mass.) 
Branch members and a voice group from 
Emerson College and Radcliffe took part. 


The sculptor chats with Betty Bridgman (cen- 
ter), author of the pageant, and Nancy Newman 
of Emerson College, who directed the chorus. 


Mrs. Bert Oliver, as Mary Cassatt, stands 
before her original; Mrs. Thomas Holmes 
captures the eternal youth of the immortal 
Maude Adams in her famous Peter Pan role. 


A triumph over time and distance — 
President Anna L. Rose Hawkes 

(above left) greeting Mr. and Mrs. Rood 
at the Opera House, where the panels 
were presented in honor of 

AAUW’s Seventy-fifth Anniversary; 
later, at the headquarters hotel 

(left), delegates from three Alaska 
branches were among the hundreds of 
close-range viewers. Left to right: 

Mrs. Floyd O. Davidson, Ketchikan; 
Mrs. William D. Burkheimer, Anchor- 
age; Mrs. William Whitcher, Fairbanks. 





International Grants, 1957—58 


ORN in 1945, our International Grants Program had by 1953 brought 


to this country some three hundred women. Subsequent years have 
shown continuing growth in accomplishment. 


Grants have equipped women from all over the world with knowledge 


to be used in the development of their own regions, and have also 


brought about an exchange of ideas of mutual value to all concerned. 
Recipients of AAUW International Grants for study in 1957-58 come 
from all five continents; represent, in their origins, some eighteen 


nations. Seventeen universities in all parts of our country will be the 


scene of their American endeavors. 


ENRICHMENT OF PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 


Many of these grantees have already 
made extensive professional progress in 
their fields. 

Dr. Detia ZaypA SUARES, for instance, 
has had a wide range of experience as a 
staff surgeon at Avellaneda Hospital near 
Buenos Aires. An honor graduate of the 
Faculty of Medicine, University of Buenos 
Aires, in 1946, she subsequently did post- 
graduate work at the University’s surgical 
clinic. 

Deeply impressed by the role plastic 
surgery can play in helping patients to 
resume normal Dr. 
pleted a course given in that subject by 
the Argentine Medical Association last 
vear. She will continue her work in this 
field at the Cornell Medical School. 

Miss E_rriepre Trorer of Austria has 
enjoyed success as an interpreter of French 
at international conferences. She learned 
that language in France, where she spent 
her childhood. Miss Trofer hopes to qual- 
ify as an interpreter of English after her 
study at the Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics at Georgetown University. 


lives, Suares com- 
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She holds a translator’s diploma for 
French and English from the University 
of Paris, and a translator’s and interpre- 
ter’s diploma for French from the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. For nearly a decade, 
she taught language at a Viennese school. 

A specialist in labor and social prob- 
lems, Mrs. Inca K. Muncu-PE?TERSEN is 
senior staff officer on the Danish Labor 
Market Commission. At the University of 
California in Berkeley, as an AAUW 
grantee, she will study man-power train- 
ing and industrial relations. Mrs. Munch- 
Petersen is a graduate of the University 
of Copenhagen. 

Mrs. Fring C. Zapatero has served 
as an attorney in the office of the Solicitor 
General of the Philippines for the past 
five years. For more than a decade, she 
has taught law at Manila colleges. Mrs. 
Zaballero received her LL.B. cum laude 
in 1940 and an A.B. in 1942 from the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. 

At the Harvard University Law School, 
she will work on a comparative study of 
American and Philippine juvenile legisla- 
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tion, delinquency laws, and juvenile court 
administration. 

Many of the grantees have been actively 
engaged in extensive study and research 
for the greater part of their adult lives. 
Miss CLAUDE DE Mon?TGOLFIER, for exam- 
ple, holds diplomas in law, economics, and 
political science from the University of 
Grenoble. She studied at the 
Technical College of Leicester in England. 

A native of Miss de Mont- 
golfier will do research at the University 
of Chicago for her doctoral dissertation on 
labor problems in the European Coal and 
Steel Community. 


has also 


France, 


Dr. Sirvia Anita Bona, who was born 
in Egypt of Italian parentage, believes 
that her interest in political science was 
aroused by comparison of the governmen- 
tal systems of Egypt (where she spent 
about fifteen years) and Italy with those 
of other countries. This interest was aided 
by two scholarships. The first, in 1955, 
enabled her to participate in the Salzburg 
Seminar in American Studies; the second, 
in 1956, gave her opportunity to work at 
the Institute of International Political 
Studies of Milan. At the University of 
California at Berkeley, Dr. Boba will 
continue her researches. 


VARIETY OF FIELDS 


The 1957-58 grantees will study a variety 
of subject matters. In addition to medi- 
and the industrial 
political science, and languages, the fields 


cine law, relations, 
of dentistry, veterinary medicine, animal 
genetics, public health, and social work 
will know their presence. Sociology, psy- 
chology, botany, chemistry, physics, and 
paleontology are other areas in which they 
will work. One will be studying agricul- 
tural economics. 

Holder of an M.D. from Thailand's 
Siriraj Hospital, with premedical training 
at Chulalongkorn University, Dr. DounG 
Dreun Gonasakpi will do postgraduate 
work in general obstetrics and gynecology 
at the University of Pennsylvania. She 
has been with the Department of Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology, Siriraj Hospital, 
since her graduation in 1951. 

Dr. Rampeya JAYAPANL KeErUsINGHA, 
also from Thailand, is another M.D. who 
was educated at Chulalongkorn and Siri- 
raj Hospital. Upon receiving her degree in 
1952, she was chosen by the Department 
of Medical Service, Ministry of Health, 
Bangkok, as Rotating Intern for its gov- 
hospitals. For the three 
vears, she has been an assigned pediatri- 
cian at the Children’s Hospital of Bang- 
kok. Dr. Ketusingha will study general 


ernment past 


pediatrics, as well as infectious diseases of 
children, during her grant year at the 
Harvard University Medical School and 
Boston’s ( ‘hildren’s Hospital. 

Mrs. Jutie C. Hartmann will devote 
her attention to serological investigation 
at the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Johns Hopkins. From March to 
August, she will work at Western Reserve. 
Mrs. Hartmann is on leave from the 
Danish Serum Institute in Copenhagen, 
where she has done research in serology 
since 1952. 


U.N. Expert 


Awarded an AAUW grant last year, but 
unable to accept because she could not be 
spared from her post with the U.N. Ko- 
rean Reconstruction Agency, Dr. KAREN 
Euise TRUELSEN of Denmark will be 
attending the School of Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health at Johns Hopkins in 1957-58. 
She received her medical degree in 1940 
from the University of Copenhagen. 
Miss M. Anne-Marie HeNNUM, a 
grantee from Finland, is one of the first 
social workers in that country to specialize 
in work with She holds an 
M.Sc. degree from the University of Hel- 
sinki and in 1955 


alcoholics. 


received a grant for 
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study in England and Holland from the 
Finnish Foundation for the Study of the 
Liquor Question. Miss Hennum will work 
at the School of Social Welfare, University 
of California at Berkeley. 

An honor graduate of Athens’ Pierce 
College, Dr. Anna Tripta received her 
degree in dentistry from Athens Univer- 
sity in 1954. She will study at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Miss Teresita pe 
LA Rama, a pharmacist by profession, who 
was educated at the Philippine Women’s 
University and, since 1951, has served on 
its faculty, will carry on her research on 
the isolation of antibiotic substances at 
the University of Illinois. 

The holder of an LL.B. from the Uni- 
versity of Salonika, Miss Heten Dratsi- 
pou will study public administration at 
the University of Illinois during her grant 
year. She has been an assistant in a law- 
yer’s office and has done forest adminis- 
tration work. In her spare time, Miss 
Dratsidou has taken active part in one of 
Salonika’s welfare organizations. She is an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Hellenic 
Association of University Women. 


Veterinary Medicine 


Dr. JEANNETTE DONKER-VOET was the 
first woman to study veterinary medicine 
in Holland. She was also the first to receive 
her doctor’s degree in that field, from the 
University of Utrecht in 1930. The same 
university has employed her since 1951 
as a bacteriologist. 


Dr. Donker-Voet’s professional career 
includes a two-year study fellowship at the 
Pasteur Institute of Paris and work as a 
bacteriologist at the State Veterinary 
Research Institute in Amsterdam, in 
1946-47. From 1947 to 1950, she was a 
government veterinarian in Indonesia. 


Top to bottom, Column One: Miss Van Zyl, 
Mrs. Inoue, Miss Trofer, Miss de la Rama; 
Column Two: Miss Gjertsen, Miss de Mont- 
golfier, Dr. Pischel; Column Three: Miss 
Dratsidou, Dr. Asunmaa, Dr. Donker-Voet, 
Dr. Mistry 





















































Her travels for purposes of study and con- 
ference participation have taken her to 
Egypt, South Africa, England, and Italy. 

Dr. Donker-Voet’s American research, 
chiefly concerned with the serological 
structure of certain strains of listeriosis 
an infectious disease afflicting both per- 
sons and animals — will be conducted at 
Michigan State University. 

Dr. SUSANNA FRIEDLAENDER will engage 
in postdoctoral study in the field of animal 
genetics at Iowa State College. One of the 
few women who have been engaged in 
that branch of science in Austria, she will 
also study American methods of herd- 
book management and the administration 
and organization of cattle-breeding farms. 
Dr. Friedlaender was graduated from the 
Vienna College of Agriculture in 1952. 
She has been on the staff of the Chamber 
of Agriculture of Carinthia since 1953. 


Foreign Trade Implications 





At the University of Chicago, where Dr. 
Ursu.a Piscuen is enrolled for work in 
agricultural economics, she hopes to col- 
lect material which will help answer the 
question: “To what extent will an inte- 
grated Western Europe serve as a market 
foragricultural products from North Amer- 
ica?*’? —an answer which may serve Eu- 
rope and the United States alike. 

Dr. Pischel is deputy head of the eco- 
nomics department of a German industrial 
concern. A former translator and language 
teacher, and proficient im French and 
Italian as well as German and English, she 
was educated at the Universities of Leip- 
zig, Innsbruck, and Berlin, where she 
received a Ph.D. in 1944. She is a member 
of the board of the Hamburg Branch of 
the German Federation of University 
Women. 








Top to bottom, Column One: Dr. Kaur, Dr. 
Tripia, Miss Spiele, Dr. Phillips; Column Two: 
Miss Viikamo, Dr. Ketusingha, Dr. Truelsen; 
Column Three: Miss Botha, Dr. Boba, Dr. 
Gongsakdi, Mrs. Hartmann 
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Dr. Jattoo P. Mistry, reader in sociol- 
‘ogy at Agra University, will continue her 
researches in rural-urban integration in 
the industrial age at Harvard. She was 
educated in Bombay, receiving her B.A. 
in 1949 from St. Xavier’s College and her 
M.A. (1951) and Ph.D. (1955) from the 
University School of Economics and So- 
ciology. 

An M.A. from the University of Cape 
South Africa, Miss Evizaseru 
Borua will work on problems of social 


Town, 


perception at Harvard’s Department of 
Social Relations. Miss Auma E. VAN Zy1, 
the 
sity of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 


Lecturer in Psychology at Univer- 
South Africa, will study visual perception 
in the University of Chicago’s Depart- 
ment of Psychology. 
Miss Arenba J. H. Sprece, who has 
been engaged in personnel work at one of 
Hlolland’s large machine factories, will 
work in the field of personnel manage- 
ment and human relations at Cornell. 


The Natural Sciences 


Dr. RavinpaR Kaur, lecturer in botany 
at the University of Allahabad, India, 
received her early schooling at an English 
convent in Burma. At the University of 
Allahabad she earned her B.Se. in 1947, 
an M.Se. in 1949, and a Ph.D. in 1952. 
As an outgrowth of her doctoral thesis, 
which considered the effects of chemical 
hormone injections on the dormancy of 
awarded an Indian 
National Institute of Sciences fellowship. 


This grantee will pursue her stuclies at the 


potatoes, she was 


University of California in Los Angeles. 
Holder of Ph.D. and D.Sc. degrees from 
the University of Helsinki, Dr. Saara k. 
\sunMAA has been doing research on the 
structure of woody tissues at the Swedish 
Forest Products Research Laboratory for 
more than ten years. Her findings have 
received considerable attention. She plans 


to study X-ray methods with a view to 


their applicability to woody tissues in the 
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Physics Department of Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. 

Miss HELENA VirKAmo will do graduate 
work in chemistry at Purdue University. 
Since 1953, when she received her M.Sc. 
from the Finland Institute of Technology, 
she has been on the staff of the Sulphuric 
Acid and Superphosphate Factories of 
Helsinki. 

Miss Lrv GJerTSEN, a grantee from 
Norway, will conduct research in nuclear 
chemistry at Washington University of 
St. Louis. M.LT. will be the setting of 
Mrs. Kayako Tanako Hrmano’s work. 
She will study the internal friction of 
metal crystals. Mrs. Hirano holds an 
M.Sc. from the Tokyo Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

At Yale, Dr. June Rosa Prrr Puturps, 
a paleontologist who teaches at her alma 
mater, the University of Sydney in Aus- 
tralia, will continue her doctoral research 
on bryozoa. 

No stranger to the United States, hav- 
ing majored in education at Mills College 
under an Exchange-of-Persons scholar- 
ship, Mrs. Kazuko INOUE reports that in 
her work as a teacher in Osaka,Japan she 
has since then had ample opportunity “to 
put into practice what I learned at Mills.” 
Tsuda College 
in Tokyo in 1939, with a teaching certifi- 


She was graduated from 


cate in English. 
Mrs. 


engineer and her two children, nine and 


Inoue’s husband is an electrical 


six years old, will be left in his care and 
that of her mother during her grantee 
year at the University of Michigan. There 
she will study methods of teaching Eng- 
lish as a foreign language. 

Mrs. BeNcHAWAN SUNDARAKUL, Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Thai and Oriental Lan- 
guages at Chulalongkorn University in 
Thailand since her graduation in 1947, 
will study linguistics at Cornell. Methods 
of teaching a language to foreigners are 
her special interest. Her experience in 
teaching Thai to members of foreign mis- 
sions stationed in Bangkok contributed to 
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her wish to seek further training in lin- 
guistics. 

As linguistics are not offered as a course 
of study at Thai universities, she hopes 
that her work as an International Grant 
holder at Cornell will not only help her 
teaching but also prepare her to aid in 
simplifying the presentation of “the com- 
plicated Thai grammar” in secondary 
school textbooks. 


Hopes for the Future 


Nearly all of the grantees have hopes and 
plans about the application of their Amer- 
ica-gained knowledge when they return 
to their home countries. Miss Dratsidou 
wishes to use her newly acquired public 
administration techniques in the judiciary 
branch of government in Greece. Mrs. 
Inoue hopes to employ her skill in teaching 
English as a foreign language on the 
senior high school level in Japan. At this 
level, the students have already had three 
years of English and she believes that spe- 
cial care in the choice of methods and 
materials is needed at that point. The 
scarcity of case workers specializing in 


alcoholism is acute in Finland and Miss 
Hennum hopes that she will be able to 
train other workers on her return to 
Helsinki. 

Dr. Tripia expects that her increased 
knowledge of dentistry will be put to good 
use both in treatment and teaching in 
Greece. Juvenile delinquency is consid- 
ered by Mrs. Zaballero to be one of the 
most serious problems facing the Philip- 
pines today and she looks forward to 
employing the knowledge gained during 
her grant year in seeking a solution to 
that problem. 

Another grantee plans to do medical 
teaching in her native country on her 
return, Major Asiatic problems are in the 
forefront of two grantees’ minds. One 
plans to establish a new department in a 
Bangkok hospital. The second will devote 
herself to rural-urban integration in India. 
Raising the level of her chosen profession 

personnel work — on her return is the 
ambition of a Dutch grant holder. 
the the 1957-58 
International Grant dollars will grow in 


Truly influence of 


ever-widening circles, reaching to all cor- 
ners of the world, 


Grant Extensions 


(For further information about 1956-57 grantees awarded extensions see the October 1956 JouRNAL.) 


These grantees received extensions: 


AustraLia — Miss Joan W. Allsop, to com- 
plete course work for Ph.D. in adult education, 
summer 1957. 


DeNMARK — Mrs. Ida Orskov, to continue 
research, one month, to August 15, 1957. 


FintaNp — Miss Anneli Hirvimies, to con- 
tinue work for Ph.D. in chemistry, academic 
year 1957-58, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 


GREECE — Dr. Agni Pavlou-Karageorgiadou, 
to complete research, one month, to October 


15, 1957. Dr. Helen 


research, summer 1957. 


Tsiokou, to complete 


Inp1a — Dr. Krishna Nayampalli, to carry on 


research, summer 1957. 

PuitippInEs — Miss Natividad Macaranas, to 
work toward Ph.D. in education, academic 
year 1957-58, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California. 

THattanp — Dr. Mukda Bhokhasathit, to 
continue her studies in tropical medicine, July 
1957 to July 1958, Tulane University, New 
Orleans. Mrs. Sumana Kamthong, to complete 
course work for master’s degree in education, 
summer 1957, 
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International Fellowships 


1957-58 


The Aurelia Henry Reinhardt and Rose Sidg- 
wick Fellows were announced in the May 1957 


JOURNAL.) 


Alice Hamilton Fellowship (Connecticut- 
Rhode Island Unit) Miss Enid A. C. Mac- 
Robbie, Great Britain. Research student, Uni 
versity of Edinburgh, Scotland. Experimenta- 
tion in biophysics to determine the concen- 
tration and movements of ions in Characeae. 
Zoophysiological Laboratory, University of 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Helen Marr Kirby Fellowship (Texas) 

Miss Beverley A. Holloway, New Zealand 
Student, Radcliffe Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. Entomological study of relative 
growth in species of the New Zealand beetle, 
Lucanidae, and systematic revision of species 
Biological Laboratories, Harvard University. 


Mary E. Woolley Fellowship (North New 
England Unit) Dr. DorothyJackson, United 
States. Researcher for Vol. VI, UNESCO 
world history. Sociological study of the devel 
opment of an English market town (Birming- 
ham) into an urban industrial center. Birming 
ham, England. 


Ohio State International Fellowship— 
Miss Astrid Salvesen, Norway. Professor, 
Bronnoysund, Norway. To study the transla 
tions of Elucidarius into old Icelandic, of great 
importance to the correct interpretation of the 
numerous Icelandic and Norwegian texts, the 
vocabulary of which is based on these transla- 
tions. Sorbonne, Paris, France, 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve Fellowship (New 
York City Branch) — Dr. Hiraman Erkut, 
Turkey. Assistant, Institute of Chemistry and 
Physics, University of Istanbul. Research in 
colloidal chemistry. Cambridge University, 
England. 


Top to bottom, Column One: International 
Grantees Mrs. Munch-Petersen, Mrs. Zabal- 
lero, Dr. Suares; Column Two: Mrs. Hirano, 
Mrs. Sundarakul, Miss Hennum, Dr. Fried- 
laender 





AAUW and the Legislative Process 


and extension of 


government as a 


HE RAMIFICATIONS 

the role of social 
institution in this century have compelled 
AAUW, like other women’s organizations, 
to expand the scope of its concerns, Even 
had we not become interested in develop- 
ing an enlightened American foreign pol- 
icy through the United 
Nations, supporting foreign aid and tech- 
nical 


strengthening 


assistance programs, and easing 
international tensions through lowering 
tariff barriers, we would still have been 
forced to interest ourselves in governmen- 


tal programs affecting higher education. 


The Need for Access 


The most important and crucial factor for 
success in promoting a legislative program 
is “access” — the ability to present one’s 
point of view, with some hope of receptiv- 
ity for that view, to persons in policy-mak- 
ing positions in government. “ Access” 
may be achieved in several ways by any 
organization. 

One political scientist has concluded 
that high status groups are materially 
helped in their governmental programs by 
the fact that many key government offi- 
cials share the same values by reason of 
common class origin, manners, education, 
and the like. The AAUW, as an organi- 
zation of university graduates, certainly 
has a good chance of success in presenting 


Excerpts from an address at the convention Leg- 
islative Program luncheon. Dr. Kammerer, a 
former Legislative Committee member, is Profes- 
sor of Political Science at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 


BY GLADYS M. KAMMERER 


its views to Congress, which is currently 
made up of an overwhelming majority of 
college-educated men and women. 

As to the effectiveness of our organiza- 
tion, we are well distributed geograph- 
ically all over the country and we have 
the channels and machinery to speak for 
our organization to the key policy makers 
on legislative issues as they arise. 


An Altruistic Purpose 


The need for legislative activity by the 
American Association of University Women 
will increase with each passing vear. The 
acceleration of industrialism and urban- 
ism in this country has vastly increased 
the complexity of our environment. Not 
only is our social structure more compli- 
cated, and our social problems more diffi- 
cult of solution, but the great technologi- 
cal advances occurring increase technical 
and professional specialization. The eco- 
nomic rivalries and pressures grow apace. 

AAUW remains one of the few organ- 
izations dedicated to promotion of the 
general welfare in its Legislative Program. 
The greatest thing about our Legislative 
Program is its altruistic purpose. Even 
our interest in increasing support for 
higher education for women stems from 
our postulate that an educated woman- 
kind raises the moral, cultural, and politi- 
cal level of society. 

As a high status organization, dedicated 
to the general welfare, we must learn to 
maximize our legislative influence. We 
should be able to make an increasingly 
effective appeal to better-educated legis- 
lators and administrators at all levels. Dx 
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we identify carefully our members at the 
grass-roots level who have high status as 
individuals and to legislators? 
Do we utilize these members on our Legis- 
lative Program Committees to speak for 
us to our legislators? Do these committees 


‘s ” 
access 


take time to call personally on the legisla- 
tors from their districts to discuss issues? 
Knowledge of the subject matter of 


mastery of facts helps to build “access.” 
We must learn to act on the principle that 
when educated women know what they 
are talking about, they are truly invinci- 
ble, especially if they are persistent. 

We of the American Association of Uni- 


versity Women know that we have a 


major role to play in helping to define and 
defend the general welfare in the competi- 


legislation must permeate our legislative tion concerned with legislative policy mak- 


activity. Knowledge is truly power and _ ing in this country. 


TO APPLY FOR AAUW FELLOWSHIPS 


Fellowships available for award next February were announced on page 251 
of the May Journau. The Fellowship Program Committee is pleased to an- 
nounce a revision of that listing as follows: 


ONE |] $4000 


TWO | $3500 


SEVEN | $3000 


FIFTEEN | $2500 


FIFTEEN | $2000 

AAUW members interested in applying for these fellowships should write 
the Secretary of the Committee on Fellowship Awards, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., for the detailed announcement which gives the conditions 
of acceptance and instructions for applying. AAUW fellowships are awarded, 
in general, to women who have completed all resident requirements for the 
doctoral degree (that is, all requirements except the dissertation), or for post- 
doctoral research. 

International Fellowships for study outside the United States are mentioned 
in the May JouRNAL as being available with stipends of $2000. International 
Fellowships offered by other members of the IFUW are as follows: 

A. Vrsert DovucG as INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP of $1500, offered by the Canadian 
Federation of University Women. 

FInNisH Fetutowsuip of 100,000 mk ($440), offered by the Finnish Federation of 
University Women for three months’ research in Finland, in any field. 

RacuHett VeELo Scuonarsuip of £200 ($560), offered by the Italian Federation of 
University Women for nine months’ postgraduate study in Italy, in any field, to a 
candidate not in receipt of a fellowship. 

Applications from women of the United States for all national and inter- 
national fellowships offered by the AAUW or other federations of university 
women should reach the AAUW Headquarters office not later than December 
15, 1957. 





Convention Memorabilia 


NE OF the joys deriving from an anni- 
O versary convention are its tangible 
mementos. Long after the occasion is past 
they still exist, for the enrichment of par- 
ticipants and their fellow members. 

Present and future AAUW Headquar- 
ters buildings will proudly house John 
Rood’s “ Pioneers in Progress” sculptured 
panels. Thousands of travelers to Wash- 
ington in the years to come will be inspired 
by these mahogany bas reliefs. 

But no one need wait for a trip to Wash- 
ington for a glimpse of them. Available to 
all is the Pioneers in Progress brochure, 
which contains in its fifty-eight glossy 
pages reproductions of the three panels, 
including the center “Spirit of Progress” 
panel; the text of “Pioneers in Progress: 
A Chorus for American Women,” by 
Betty Bridgman, which was performed 
after the presentation of the panels by 
Dorothy B. Atkinson Rood, former Asso- 
ciation Treasurer and long-time worker 
for our Fellowship Program, and Mrs. 
Rood’s own biographical sketches of the 
lives of the famous women portrayed. 
Order from Headquarters Secretary for 
Publications ($1.25; bulk orders of 35 or 
more, $1.10 a copy). 

To AAUW’s own “Hard Cover Shelf” 
is now added Ruth W. Tryon’s Investment 
in Creative Scholarship: A History of the 
Fellowship Program of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, 1890-1956. 
No member's library will be complete 
without it. Equally necessary is the large- 
size two-color illustrated souvenir booklet 


Between sessions, delegates to convention and 
member-visitors studied the historical panel 
exhibit, a colorful depiction of seventy-five 
years of AAUW service to American education. 












































1882-1957, which depicts the graphic mile- 
stones of our Association’s history. 
tary for Publications; $3.50 and 50 cents 
respectively). 


Secre- 


A delight to the eye, with its sunshine- 
yellow background, is “A Map of Col- 
leges and the United 
States,” an anniversary gift from the Esso 
Standard Oil Company. The map desig- 
the 


accredited college and university in the 


Universities in 


nates location of every regionally 
country, and should serve as an invaluable 
aid to Education Committees, school guid 
ance experts, and parents. Through the 
generosity of the donor, free copies of this 
map are available upon request, singly or 
in bulk. Order Drafting 
Company, Inc., Convent Station, New 
Jersey. Esso Standard Oil Company will 
pay the postage on all shipments of the 


map to AAUW branches or members. 


A “ Pioneers in Progress” 


from General 


exhibit, which 
was shown in the Hancock Room at the 
convention headquarters hotel, attracted 
inany viewers. [t consists of twelve large 
and four smaller panels, vividly accented 
with color, and dramatizes AAUW’s proud 
story. This exhibit will be a valuable addi- 
tion to our Headquarters building. 


Survey Committee and Other Changes 


By-Law Amendments 


XTENSIVE revision of the By-Laws at 
E the Boston convention, many of them 
deriving from Survey Committee recom- 
mendations, will necessitate a new print- 
ing of the By-Laws booklet. In order that 
the Association be informed in time to 
plan for 1957-58, a memorandum from the 
Committee on By-Laws was mailed to 
State Division and Branch Presidents on 
July 25. 


> The Triennial Plan recommended by 
the Survey Committee was not adopted 
by the convention. Therefore conventions 
will still be held every two years and 
terms of officers will remain the same. 
The recommendations of the Survey 
Committee in regard to committee struc- 
ture were adopted with two exceptions: 
The Committees on Legislative Program 
Status of Women retained, 
Therefore the national committees of the 
\ssociation are now as follows: (1) The 
(rts, (2) Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation, (3) Higher Education, (4) Fellow- 
ship Program, (5) International Rela- 
tions, (6) Legislative Program, (7) Mass 
Media, (8) Membership, (9) Program, 
10) Social and Economic Issues (for- 
merly Social Studies), and (11) Status of 
Women. However the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board passed a motion 
that “in implementing convention action, 


and were 


the existing committee structure may be 
maintained for an interim period of one 
year.” 

The Board of Directors will have au- 
thority to give recognition to more than 
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one branch in the same area under such 
special conditions as the Board, in con- 
sultation with the existing branch or 
branches and the State Division, may re- 
quire. 

Beginning July 1, 1958, members-at- 
large will pay the same dues as members 
of branches. They may vote and serve on 
Association committees, but may not hold 
office. 

The proposed amendment to abolish the 
multiple vote was defeated. 

Resolutions must be sent to the Resolu- 
tions Committee five months before con- 
vention, so that they can be sent to the 
branches for study. 
> Corporate members are not required to 
pay State Division dues. They may send 
nonvoting representatives to State Divi- 
sion meetings. 

Chairmen of State Division subject 
matter committees may be delegates from 
their respective State Divisions to national 
conventions. They shall have no alter- 
nates. 

Recommendations adopted by a ma- 
jority of the State Division Presidents at 
the Conference of State Division Presi- 
dents shall be forwarded to the Board of 
Directors of the Association by the chair- 
man of the conference. 
> Effective July 1, 1958, annual Associa- 
tion dues will be $4.50. Since dues of new 
members joining after April 1 of any year 
are credited to the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 of that calendar year, dues of new 
members joining on and after April 1, 1958 
will be $4.50. 





BY-LAW AMENDMENTS 


The date on which members are dropped 
for nonpayment of dues has been changed 
from January 1 to December 1, effective 
December 1, 1957. The Branch Treasurer 
must forward all dues to the Association 
Treasurer at Association Headquarters 
December 10. A 


before member whose 


dues are not paid by December 1 may not 


resign in good standing. There is no change 
in the July 1 date when dues are payable. 
Branches, if they so desire, may charge a 
late fee for dues paid after a specific date, 
but no member may be dropped if her dues 
are paid by December 1. 

The cost of Life Membership in the 
Association will be increased from $60 to 
$100 effective July 1, 1958. 

Effective immediately, branches may 
not charge initiation fees. 

No new Associate Members will be 
admitted after July 1, 1957. Those ad- 
mitted before that date shall be members 
of the branch and State Division only. 
They shall maintain their status as Asso- 
ciate Members until their resignation from 
the branch in which they are currently 
enrolled. Any woman currently enrolled as 
an Associate Member in a branch who has 
maintained continuous membership in one 
or more branches since before July 1, 1957 
and who has completed at least two full 
years of nonprofessional work, as a regu- 
larly matriculated student in any college 
on the membership list of the Association, 
may apply for Associate Membership in 
any branch which admits Associate Mem- 
bers, provided the number of Associate 
Members is not more than twenty percent 
of the total membership of that branch. 

Total dues paid to the branch by Asso- 
ciate Members are to be the same as the 
total paid to the branch by Association 
members. This amount includes $1.50 for 
a JouRNAL subscription and State Divi- 
sion dues. (In other words, the branch re- 
from members 
and Associate Members, but now sends to 
the Association Treasurer $3.00 for mem- 
bers and only $1.50 for Associate Mem- 
bers. After July 1, 1958, the amount sent 
for each member will be $4.50, but the 


ceives the same amount 


amount for Associate Members will still 
be $1.50.) 

> In Article VI, the convention voted nol 
to use the word “charter,” but to retain 
the present terminology, “letter of recog 
Changes in Article VI dealing 
with incorporation are not to be inter- 


nition.” 


preted as encouraging branches to incor- 
porate. 

However, since many branches are al- 
ready incorporated and others are plan- 
ning to incorporate, the following provi- 
sions were adopted: (a) A branch which 
is planning to incorporate must submit 
its articles of incorporation to the Board 
of Directors of the Association for ap- 
proval before filing with the state authori- 
and (b) Branches already 
porated must amend their incorporation 
papers or by-laws in accordance with the 
new provisions of Article VI. A statement 
regarding these new provisions will be sent 


ties, incor- 


to all presently incorporated branches. 
The following section on Property was 


added to Article VI: 


Property. — The title to all property, 
funds and assets of a branch, whether 
incorporated or not, shall at all times be 
vested in the branch for the joint use of 
the members, and no member or group of 
members shall have any severable right 
to all or any part of such property. A 
branch shall have complete control over 
the acquisition, administration and dis- 
position of its property without consent 
of the Association, except that such prop- 
erty shall not be used for any purposes 
contrary to those of the Association. 


Many of these changes will necessitate 
corresponding changes in State Division 
and branch by-laws. State Divisions and 
branches are urged not to print or mimeo- 
graph their by-laws before receiving the 
new branch and State Division models. 
The By-Laws Committee is revising the 
models. In accordance with Article V, 
Section 2c (2) and Article VI, Section 
Qe (1) of the Association By-Laws, it is 
the responsibility of the State Division or 
Branch President to make such changes 
after each national convention. 
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Convention Resolutions 





Wuereas, Seventy-five years ago, seventeen young college alumnae met here in 
Boston and united to work for the advancement of women and of education, and 


Wuereas, Today the 140,000 members of our nation-wide association inherit this 
concept of working together, and 


Wuereas, We have faith in the democratic process by which we, as individuals, unite 
in building a program which is an effective canopy for our diverse interests, and 
Whereas, We accept the challenge of creative, constructive leadership to work for 


the good life for all, therefore be it 


Resolved ‘That guided by these convictions, we adopt this statement of basic prin- 


ciples as our program for study and action until the next convention. 


Education 


Universal education is basic to the preservation of our form of government and to the 
well-being of our society. Therefore the study, interpretation, and improvement of 
education will continue to be a primary concern of the American Association of Uni- 


versity Women. 


1. We believe that freedom to learn, in- 
cluding freedom to travel and freedom to 
teach, are essential to the maintenance of 
sound education and we accept the re- 
sponsibility of constant vigilance in the 


preservation of this freedom. 


2. We reaffirm our interest and intensify 
our support of the public schools as essen- 
tial to our democratic way of life. 

3. We with the 


professional and economic status and the 


will concern ourselves 
working conditions of all administrative 
and instructional personnel in order that 
the qualified personnel essential for effec- 
tive education shall be recruited and re- 
tained. 


1. We the important effect 
which libraries, films, radio, and television 
upon the 
children, youth, and adults and we will 
continue to work to extend and to improve 
their educational and cultural use. 


recognize 


have education of American 
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5. Since the improvement of our schools 
depends not only on a vigilant and in- 
formed commitment to the ideals of demo- 
cratic education, but also on a practical 
knowledge of the cost of education and the 
practical means by which it can be pro- 
vided, we will continue to inform ourselves 
fully, to interpret and to evaluate our 
findings, and will take action on the prob- 
lems of taxation and of the financing of 


schools. 


6. We will continue to study the adminis- 
tration of education and will emphasize 
the value to teachers and staff, to children 
and youth, of democratic principles of 
administration. 


7. We affirm our belief in the importance 
of an independent Office of Education. 
Until this can be achieved we will continue 
to support the Office of Education within 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. We urge that this office be 
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adequately staffed and financed so that 
it can be held responsible for, carrying out 
effectively the functions for which it was 
established. 

8. We recognize that the coming growth 


of the college population has imposed new 
problems on our colleges and universities. 
We therefore resolve to inform ourselves 
on the implications of these problems and 
to work to strengthen higher education. 


International Relations 


1. Through a continued study of interna- 
tional affairs, we will assist in creating 
the informed public opinion necessary for 
support of a constructive foreign policy. 


2. We endorse continued efforts to estab- 
lish an effective system for world-wide 
limitation of arms and will support pro- 
grams to achieve this objective so long as 
they are consistent with national security. 
We also favor United States efforts toward 
an international agreement 
testing of nuclear weapons. 


to suspend 


3. We reaffirm our faith in the United 
Nations as a flexible and viable institution 
for the achievement of international co- 
operation. We will continue to support 
measures to make the U.N. and its affili- 
ated effective and will 
oppose measures which would impair their 
present strength. We approve the estab- 


agencies more 


lishment of the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation and the world-wide sharing 
of the peaceful development and use of 
atomic energy through the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 


4. Since knowledge can grow only by a 
free exchange of information and experi- 
ences, we will encourage the continued in- 
terchange of scholars and students around 
the world. 


5. We continued support for 
sound bilateral and multilateral programs 
of economic development and _ technical 
aid to help in building a stable and peace- 
ful world. 


end rse 


6. We will avail ourselves fully of the 
opportunities for mutual understanding 
and co-operative work provided by our 
membership in the International Federa- 
tion of University Women. 


Status of Women 


The status of women means stature of women in measuring up to their fullest respon- 
sibilities and capacities in every field of activity and service. 


1. We pledge our continued and consistent 
endeavor to increase productive partici- 
pation of women in the intellectual, social, 
and political affairs of the world at every 
level — community, state, national, and 
international. 


2. We accept the responsibility of de- 
veloping along practical lines the maxi- 
mum leadership potentialities of women in 
all strata of our society. 


3. We pledge ourselves to encourage the 
fullest participation of women in public 


office and on policy-making boards and 
commissions and to support qualified 
women in seeking election or appointment 
to such offices, boards, or commissions. 


4. We accept as a fundamental responsi- 
bility the effort to remove inequities of 
law and social prejudices which create 
barriers in the way of full participation of 
women in citizenship responsibilities or 
which violate, in its application to women 
citizens, that principle of democracy which 
recognizes the human worth and dignity 
of the individual. 
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Social Studies (Social and Economic Issues) 


We believe that the individual is the ultimate and sole source of the understanding, 
creativity, and skill which will enable us to meet the social and economic problems of 


the United States. We, therefore, dedicate ourselves to the following principles: 


1. We will continue to inform ourselves 
on the meaning and the contemporary 
nature of our individual liberties and to 
study the effects of a changing economic 
and social environment on them. Through 
an informed public opinion we will strive 
to maintain these liberties for all citizens 
and to prevent their limitation by the 
state or their restriction by society; 

2. We will endeavor to understand the 
tensions of twentieth century living in 
relation to the development of human 


personality, to foster those conditions 
which contribute to mental health and 
orient the individual to a rapidly changing 
society, and to support measures for the 
care and treatment of the mentally ill; 

3. Recognizing the new social and eco- 
nomic problems created by the lengthen- 
ing span of life, we urge that attention be 
given to the creative use of the skills and 
abilities of the aging, to their care and 
housing, and to the maintenance of retire- 
ment income. 


Arts 


Art is a never-ending search revealed in ever-changing forms, which we believe calls 
for a perceptive spirit, a receptive mind, a willingness to explore, and courage to ex- 
perience the new and the unfamiliar. 

We will seek to meet this principle in the Arts Program by making use of available 
resources to understand and appreciate art (1) through studio programs that provide 
creative experience; (2) through study groups that offer critical analysis of various art 
forms; and (3) through projects which will increase the opportunities for community 
appreciation and participation. 


Fellowship Program 
& 


Because we have faith in the important part which women can and should play in 
increasing knowledge and promoting international understanding and good will in the 
making of a better world, we dedicate ourselves anew to the maintenance and exten 
sion of our program of fellowships and grants to women scholars in this country and 
in other countries. 


Standards and Recognition 


We believe that the AAUW is an organization founded to bring together women who 
share a liberal education and who, through appreciation of its values, accept the 
responsibilities of that education; that by liberal education is meant an education 
designed to produce a knowledge and appreciation of our cultural heritage and to free 
the individual to think independently and to act with choice, enlightenment, and 
imagination; that such a liberal education is based on a college program with objec- 
tives resting not only upon an understanding of facts but also upon ideals and theories 
which elicit judgment. 


Civil Defense 


1. We believe that adequate civil defense of our nation is a powerful force for peace 
and is necessary to the well-being and survival of the greatest number of people in case 
of a natural or man-made disaster. 
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2. To be effective, this civil defense demands the intelligent respect and confidence of 
the American public in a strong nonmilitary defense plan at all levels of government. 


Survey Committee Resolution 


At the Wednesday morning session of convention, the statement of principle recom- 
mended by the Survey Committee was unanimously adopted by the delegates as fol- 
lows: 


“Whereas we who are assembled here in convention inherit the seventy-five-year-old faith of 
the American Association of University Women that democracy thrives only when its citizenry 
is enlightened and free, and whereas we realize that the twentieth century is an era in which the 
enlightened, free spirit is endangered, therefore be it resolved that we take as a common concern 
the preservation of the individual and of the creative spirit in the midst of the acknowledged 
stresses of contemporary life, and that we join in a nation-wide program to explore the role of 
individuality in the community of our experience, and to strengthen it for personal and social 
achievement, and be it further resolved that this principle be basic to the Association program in 
the years ahead.”’ 


REMEMBERING 


Critic’s First Choice, 1956 AAUW Writing Project 


The cool, hesitant, impeccable The swell of new summer grass 


Odor of apples 
That have spent the winter 
In a cold barn 
Deep in straw 


Brought out 
Into an early June day 
By the rummaging hands of boys 


Warm from swinging on a hay rope 


From mow 
To empty mow 


The soft crunch 
Of the winter-wrinkled skin 
Between their eager teeth 


Under their backs 
Their lazily tilted knees — 
— indolently propping arms — 
— ambling and aimless words — 


In their eyes, 
On their faces, 
Leaf-sifted sun and the gentle air — 


June’s gentle air 
In no hurry to be 
On some sure predestinate day 
The breath 
Of their summoning. 
CxiEorA C, FuLLER 





Named Fellowship Gifts 





These are contributions of $500 or multiples thereof, named by the donors in honor of an individual or an 
AAUW group. These gifts have been assigned to already established and new endowments, or have been 
contributed without designation to be used where the need is the greatest in the Fellowship Program. 


Alaska Ketchikan 
Arizona — Diamond Jubilee of AAUW. 
McHale Memorial 





Arkansas — Kathryn 
Row k 


Little 





California — Alhambra-San Gabriel; Antelope Val- 
ley ; Antioch; Arcadia; Mother Lode Auburn, Plac- 
erville, Nevada County); Bakersfield; Katherine 
Towle (Berkeley); Burlingame-San Mateo-Hills- 
borough; Concord; El Cajon Valley; Mrs. R. H. 
Whittick (Escondido); Fullerton; Glendale; Han- 
ford; Elizabeth Johnson (Hayward); Margaret De- 
Humboldt County); Rita E. Crawford (Ingle- 
wood); Lindsay; Mrs. Ray W. Townsend, Mrs. 
Roland R. Bach (Long Beach); Los Altos; Edith 
Everett, Irene Taylor Heineman (Los Angeles); 
Marin; Martinez; Monterey Peninsula; Theo B 
Greenhouse, Jessamyn West (Napa County); Palm 
Elizabeth Gamble (Palo Alto); Florence 
Peebles (Pasadena); Redding; Redlands; Margaret 
Stein (Riverside); Anna Ruth Cook, Belle Cooledge, 
Jane Herrick McKisick ; Salinas; San 
Carlos; San Diego; Eleanor Webster Robinson (San 
Fernando Valley ; San Jose; Mrs. Clark B. Wals- 
worth (San Pedro); Ruth Frothingham Rodriguez 
Santa Ana); Santa Barbara; Santa Cruz; Margaret 
Clark (Santa Rosa); Birdie Mitchell Esser (Stock- 
ton), Pauline Dison Memorial (Ukiah); Ventura 
Walnut Creek; Mrs. Walter Dexter (Whit- 


laney 


Springs; 


sacramento 


County; 
tier). 


Delaware — Wilfreda Lytle. 


Georgia — Rhoda Kaufman (Atlanta); 


McDuffie 


Penelope 
Savannah 


Idaho — Margaret Ritchie. 


Illinois — Lucile B. Even 

West Memorial (Hinsdale); 
Lindholm (Ottawa); Susan B. Wilcox Anniversary 
Springfield); Pauline Feicht Decker (Western 
Springs); Mrs. Irving Chenoweth, Yolande E. Cle- 
venger, Hazel F. Linkfield (State). 


Aurora); Elizabeth H. 
North Shore; Lillian 


Indiana — Marguerite Burkholder 
dianapolis, Jean Lennox Kimmel 
Alma Collmer (South Bend). 


Elkhart); In- 


Indianapolis) ; 


lowa — June Strohmeier Rutherford 
Mrs. John N. Hughes 
MeCornack (Sioux City 


Davenport); 
Des Moines); Mrs. F. A. 


Kansas — Emma Lou LaForge (Chanute); Teresa 


M. Ryan (Emporia); Lucile Larsen (Shawnee-Mis- 
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sion); Mrs. Fred Epps (Topeka); Jacquetta Down- 
Wichita); Nell Renn (State) 


Louisiana — Mrs. Mary Herget 


ing, Rena Demmin 


Maine — State 
Maryland — Vera E. Morrison (Silver Spring). 


Michigan — Elizabeth Cain Sevin, Mary Knierim 
Laurimore (Birmingham); Dearborn: Detroit; Grosse 
Pointe; Jackson; Elsa Gerstacker Allen (Midland); 
Past Presidents, Oakland (Oakland); Rosalie Steck 
Petoskey ; Agnes E. Wells 


Saginaw). 
Minnesota — Duluth; Clara Brown Martin 
neapolis). 

Montana — Mary J. Meek 

New Jersey — Mrs. Walter H. Gill (Atlantic City); 
Montclair; Mrs. Dorothy Cost 
New Brunswick); Northern Valley; the Oranges 
New York — Albany; Huntington Township; Ma- 
bel Newcomer (Poughkeepsic ; Queens; Schenec- 
tady. 


Min- 


Camden County; 


North Dakota — State 


Ohio — Alma B. Skinner (Central Ohio); Cleve- 
land; Claire Davis Stenzel (Columbus); Ethelyn 
Simpson Hancock (Marietta); Painesville; Wooster; 
Youngstown; Lois Harbage (State 


Oklahoma Tulsa 


Oregon — Vera Haskell Brandon (Corvallis) ; Ethel 
Reese Meyers (Coos Bay); Grande Ronde Valley (La 
Grande); Esther Scott Mrs. Earl 





Oklahoma City; 


Oregon City 


Esselstyn (Pendleton); Mrs. Robert W. Duncan 
(State) 

Pennsylvania — Allentown; Dr. Gyla MacDowell 
Beaver Valley); Josephine C. Curtis (Bethlehem); 
Lois Ketterer (Coraopolis); Cora Haller Gaehr 


Erie); Lansdowne; Levittown-Fairless Hills; Phila- 
delphia. 

Rhode Island — State. 
Tennessee — State; Flora Rawls (State 


Vermont — Gwendolin Blodgett Carpenter 


Virginia — Meta Glass (Charlottesville). 


Washington — Richland; Seattle; Vancouver. 
Wisconsin — Mary E. Vilas Hanks (Madison); 


Margaretiia Schurz Kindergarten Centennial (Wa- 
tertown); Mrs. Rhoda Rietow Reiss (Sheboygan). 





AAUW news and notes 


Journal Receives Citation 


“Prestige is certainly upheld in a very 
dignified manner.” This comment about 
our JOURNAL was made by a Connecticut 
expert on the panel of judges of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Industrial 
Editors’ 1956 award competition. Shortly 
after the close of convention, AAUW’s 
editor, Elizabeth Phinney, received from 
M.A.A.L.E. a citation of Honorable Men- 
tion for “Distinguished Industrial Jour- 
nalism.”” 

Membership in M.A.A.L.E., a sectional 


division of the 


Association of 


International Council of 
Industrial Editors, includes supervisory 
editors of any “house” publication repre- 
senting business or industrial enterprises, 
commercial or professional associations, 
and charitable, social, or educational in- 
stitutions. Among the organization’s ob- 
jectives are the fostering of the profes- 
ideas, 

infor- 
editing 


sion of editing; the exchange of 
technical and editorial 
the 


facts, and 


mation, and elevation of 


standards. 
Vew Headquarters Building 


Association delegates in convention assem- 
bled in Boston voted authorization to 
President Hawkes to appoint a Building 


Fund Committee for a new Headquarters 
building in Washington. Mrs. Arne Fisher, 
Chairman of the Building Planning Com- 
mittee, reported that about $1,400,000 
would 


have to be raised by voluntary 
contributions for the new building. This 
sum, she said, would come to about ten 
dollars a member, as compared with an 
member 
when the present Headquarters building 
Was acquired in 1921, 

Mrs. brought 
an immediate pledge from the floor from 


average of fourteen dollars a 


Fisher’s announcement 


the Schenectady (N.Y.) Branch, followed 
by a pledge of support from the Iowa 
State Division and token pledges from a 
number of other branches. A Vandalia 
Mo.) Branch member promised to do- 
nate $100, saying she had helped to raise 
the money for our present building. 

By the end of convention week, token 
pledges had reached the sum of $1473. 


Committee Chairmen Appointed 


New chairmen for the Arts, Legislative 
Program, and Status of Women Commit- 
tees have been appointed. 

Dr. M. Oole, the Arts 
Committee Chairman, is head of the Art 
Department at Mankato (Minn.) Teach- 
ers College. She has taught at a number of 
and colleges in Michigan and 
A graduate of Hillsdale Col- 
lege in Michigan, she received an M.A 


Eugenia new 


schools 


Wisconsin. 


from the University of Michigan and an 
Ed.D. from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Chairman of the Minnesota State Divi- 
sion’s Arts Committee 1956, Dr 
Oole has also been Art Chairman and 
President of the Mankato Branch. She is 


active in regional and national art asso- 


since 


ciations and has also done much to increase 
art appreciation in the communities in 
which she has lived, through her work in 
AAUW and through frequent talks and 
demonstrations on art and art education 
before civic groups. She is skilled in water 
color painting. Jewelry making, dress 
designing, and music are among her varied 
interests. 

Our new Legislative Chairman, Mrs. 
Walter M. Bain of Oak Park, IIll., brings 
to us an impressive knowledge of AAUW 
interests in a number of areas. She has 
been Vice-President of the Illinois State 


Jd 
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Division and Chairman of its Status of 
Women and Membership Committees, 
as well as Chairman of its Legislative 
Committee. Mrs. Bain is credited with a 
large share of the Illinois Division’s suc- 
cess in streamlining its state legislative 
procedure. 

In her community, Mrs. Bain has served 
as President of the Public Library Board 
and the League of Women Voters and as a 
member of the board of Family Service. 
A former instructor in chemistry, she 
received a B.S. from Oregon State Col- 
lege. 

An instructor in Spanish at Bakersfield 
College in California, Miss Ysabel H. For- 
ker, the new Status Chairman, is a charter 
member of the Bakersfield Branch. She 
has served her branch as President, Vice- 
President, Program Chairman, and 
By-Laws Chairman. She has also been 
State Program Chairman and State Presi- 
dent, as well as a member of the State 
Nominating and Resolutions Committees. 
Miss Forker has attended several national 
conventions, and was a delegate to the 
IFUW Conference at Toronto in 1947. 

Miss Forker has received a number of 
civic appointments in her state, serving in 
the fields of employment, migrant labor, 
children and youth, and mental health. 
She has also worked with the Kern County 
American Cancer Society and the Bakers- 
field Chapter of the American Red Cross. 

A graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Miss Forker has done 
advanced study there and at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid. 


New Colleges Approved 


At a business session on June 24 delegates 
to the AAUW’s Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
convention voted to add the following 
seventeen colleges and universities to the 
AAUW Approved List: 

Anderson College, Anderson, Ind. 

Austin College, Sherman, Tex. 

Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, L.I., N.Y. 
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Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 

Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Oregon 

Marymount College, Salina, Kans. 

Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 

Memphis State University, Memphis, Tenn. 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Tex. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville, Tex. 

Texas Western College, El Paso, Tex. 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Upsala College, East Orange, N.J. 

Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 

With these colleges and universities, 
the total of approved institutions is now 
394. : 

The list of approved degrees in these 
new institutions is already in the hands of 
branch membership chairmen. 


Board Recognizes New Branches 


The by-laws having been approved and 
all necessary documents and dues received, 
the Board of Directors recognized these 
new branches at its preconvention meet- 
ing in June: 


North Atlantic — Aliquippa, Pa.; George- 
town, Del.; Framingham-Wellesley and 
Oxford-Dudley Area, Mass.; Massapequa 
Area, N.Y. 

South Atlantic — Henderson, N.C.; Ra- 
venswood, W.Va.; Rockville, Md. 


Northeast Central — Crystal Lake, IIL; 
Steubenville and Waverly, Ohio. 

Northwest Centra] — Dubuque, Iowa; 
Holdrege and Minden, Neb.; Silver 


Bay, Minn.; Williston, N.D. 

Southwest Central — Cherryvale and Osa- 
watomi, Kans.; Muleshoe, Tex.; Poplar 
Bluff, Mo. 

Rocky Mountain — Worland, Wyo. 

North Pacific 
view, Wash. 


~ Auburn-Kent and Grand- 


South Pacific — Covina, Downey, and Pa- 


los Verdes-Rolling Hills, Calif. 


Since the convention, three additional 
branches have been organized. They are 
Pleasant Hill, Calif.; Princeton, N.J., and 
Texas City, Tex. 
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The addition of these new branches 
brings the total number of branches to 
1380. 


Credit Requested 


Owing to an oversight in reporting, the 
May Journat failed to carry a credit line 
requested by the University of Minnesota 
Press. The photograph of the Prudential 
Building in Buffalo, N.Y., on the inside 
front cover, should have been credited as 
follows: “John Szarkowski, The Idea of 
Louis Sullivan, Copyrighted 1957, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota.” 


Legislative Action 


By convention mandate and under the 
Legislative Program for 1955-57, AAUW 
has given support to several widely diver- 
sified legislative issues since January. A 
“Resume of AAUW Legislative Activity, 
85th Congress, First Session” is available 
from the Secretary for Publications at 
Headquarters (10 cents). (See also the 
May 1957 JouRNAL, pages 255-56.) 

Issues supported include several appro- 
priations bills: for the United States Office 
of Education; for the President’s Commit- 
tee on Education Beyond the High School; 
for the United States Information Agency; 
for foreign aid, and for the Unitéd States 
Women’s Bureau. 

The bill for federal aid for school con- 
struction, supported by testimony by 
AAUW, was defeated, but new legislation 


has been promised for the next session by 
the Administration. 

AAUW requested that a bill for United 
States participation in the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation be taken out of 
committee. 

A bill for funds for UNICEF received 
our support, and a bill providing for poul- 
try inspection. 

Legislation securing United States par- 
ticipation in the International Atomic 
Energy Agency was also supported by the 
Association. 


Our New Officers 


At least three of our newly-elected Board 
members need no introduction to JouURNAL 
readers. Dr. Hallie Farmer, Chairman of 
the AAUW Survey Committee and a 
former Legislative Chairman, returns in 
1957 as Ist Vice-President, bringing a 
wealth of knowledge of AAUW to her new 
tasks. Dr. Minnie Miller, the new Record- 
ing Secretary, steps over from the South- 
west Central Regional Vice-Presidency, 
and Mrs. Charles Concordia was elected to 
another term as Association Treasurer. 
Dr. Miller is AAUW’s IFUW Council 
member; Mrs. Concordia Assistant Honor- 
ary Treasurer of IFUW. 

The four other new officers elected at 
convention have extensive backgrounds, 
All have been State Presidents. Mrs. 


Herbert W. Anderson, our new Vice- 


Orricers Exectep at Boston: (Left to right) Dr. Cox, Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. Ochsner, Dr. 
Farmer, Mrs. Concordia, Dr. Miller, Miss Beeman. 
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President from the North Atlantic Region, 
is currently on the Pennsylvania Govy- 
ernor’s Advisory Commission on Educa- 
Miss Alice Beeman, elected Vice- 
President from the Northeast Central 
Region, brings to the Board invaluable 


experience in publications and public re 
lations. The newly -elected Vice-President 


from the North Pacific Region, Dr. 
Marion Fish Cox, and Mrs. Erwin C. 


Ochsner, who was elected Southwest Cen- 
tral Regional Vice-President, both have 


utstanding accomplishments to their 
redit in education, organization work, 


and community activity. 


Science Foundation Project 


Returns of the questionnaires sent out to a 
random nation-wide sample of AAUW 
members, for the purpose of determining 
the degree of potential teaching man 
power in the Association, have been ex- 
tremely encouraging. The study, financed 
the National 


Foundation, and in which the Foundation 
is acting as consultant, was announced at 


by a grant from Science 


the Monday afternoon convention session 
by Dr. Kate Hevner Mueller, AAUW 


Education Committee Chairman. 


At its post-convention meeting, the 
Board voted to authorize the Foundations 


the 


teaching” 


“to continue 


membership interest’ in 


Committee survey of 
pro- 
vided further co-operative interest and 


funds become available. 


Liaison with Approved Colleges 


To date more than three hundred AAU W- 
approved colleges and universities have 
responded to President Hawkes’ request 
that they appoint a faculty member to 
serve as liaison for AAUW affairs. These 
liaison representatives, who must be mem- 
bers of AAUW currently holding 
other office in the Association, will be 
responsible for bringing to the attention 


not 


of the college administration matters of 
specific AAUW interest. 
Among AAUW interests cited by Dr. 


Hawkes as of special value to colleges are 


r« 
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the Fellowship and International Grants 
Programs, the AAUW Roster of Women 
Holding Earned Doctorates, and the con- 
sultative service on the higher education 
of women described in the March 1956 
JOURNAL. 


Yna R. McClintock 


Yna R. McClintock, a former member of 
the AAUW Board, died on July 27. As 
AAUW Comptroller from 1923 to 1949, 
she combined financial acumen with a 
talent for warm human relationships 
When the mushrooming growth of AAUW 
during her tenure brought increased com- 
plexities to its financial administration, 
Mrs. McClinteck maintained efficiency in 
accounting methods in order to keep pace 
with increased program demands on regu- 
lar revenues and greatly augmented fel- 
lowship funds. 

Born and reared in Mexico, Mrs. MeClin- 
tock 
promote understanding among the peoples 
of the two Americas. At AAUW Head- 
quarters, she was interpreter and under- 
standing friend to Latin American Fellows 
and other visitors from Spanish-speaking 
America. Through her work as AAUW 
representative to the Havana Conference 
of IFUW in 1941, she helped encourage 
the development of national federations of 


never ceased in her endeavors to 


university women in Latin America. 

Mrs. McClintock took a leading role in 
(merican Red Cross work, and was deco- 
rated for her outstanding contribution to 
good inter-American relations by the Red 
Cross in Chile and in Cuba. 


in All-Time High for Fellowships 


The Fellowship Program of the Associa- 
tion was the recipient of all-time high 
support during 1956-57. The total amount 
contributed by members was $263,297.70, 
which exceeds the previous year’s total by 
$19,710.77. 

Of the total, $101,598.01 was designated 
for endowment (this sum includes $4823 
received from members-at-large dues); 
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$85,547.92 for International Grants; $26,- 
000 for “living” fellowships 
out of current contributions); 


supported 

$25,325 for 
named fellowship gifts; $1965 for stipend 
supplements, and $22,861.77 for “‘undes- 
ignated”’ funds — funds to be used by 
the Fellowship Committees for any phase 
of the program. 

In addition, $219,004.37 came to the 
Fellowship Program by way of special 
giftsand bequests, making the total received 
for the year $482,302.07. A detailed report 
by states will be given in the January 
JOURNAL, 


Fellowship Award Changes 


The following changes have been made in 
the awarding of the AAUW National 
Fellowships for 1957-58 as announced in 
the May 1957 JouRNAL: 


{4UW National Fellowship. From Dr. 
Jean E. Gagen to Mrs. Margaret Alexander, 
alternate, awarded the 


vania-Delaware Fellowship. 


originally Pennsyl- 


Florence R. Sabin Fellowship (Rocky 
Mountain Region). From Dr. Thais S. Lind- 
strom, who resigned, to Dr. Norma L. Peter- 
son, alternate, originally awarded the Mar- 
garet Lee Wiley Fellow ship. 


Vargaret Lee Wiley Fellowship (Texas). 
From Dr. Mrs. Claire Delage 
Metz, alternate, originally awarded the New 
York State Fellow ship. 


Peterson to 


Martha Catching Enochs  Fellowshi; 
(Southeast Central Region). From Mis 
Julia McCain Lampkin, who resigned, to Dr. 


Carla Gottlieb, alternate. 


May Treat Morrison Fellowship (Califor 
nia). From Dr. Jan Philpott to Dr. Gagen 
alternate, originally awarded an AAUW Na- 


tional Fellow ship 


Vew Mexico-Wyoming Fellowship. From 
Dr. Edna who Miss 
Marion Gross, alternate. 


Furness, resigned, to 


New York State Fellowship. From Mrs 
Claire Delage Metz to Mrs. Edith H. Luchins, 
alternate. 


Pennsylvania-Delaware Fellowship. From 
Mrs. Margaret A. Alexander to Miss Gertrude 
Ezorsky, alternate. 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship. From 
Dr. Dorothy R. Pitelka, who resigned, to Dr 
Jane Philpott, alternate, originally awarded 
the May Treat Morrison Fellowship. 


Additional Fellowships 


The Kathryn McHale Memorial Fellow- 
ship, provided by the Helen Dwight Reid 
Educational Foundation and awarded by 
AAUW, has been assigned to Dr. Irene 
Tinker, a research political scientist at the 
University of California, Berkeley, who 
will study local government in Indonesia. 
The Latin American Fellowship [Washing 
ton (D.C.) Branch] has been awarded to 


A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


Matters of major policy, Board action, and the 


MEMBERSHIP; 


(1) individual eligibility, branch membership 
policies, and organization —MISS MARY H. SMITH 
(2) status of individual member, records of indi- 
vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
address, resignations and transfers, changes in 
officers and chairmen—MISS MARION LOGUE 
Orders for publications —SECRETARY FOR PUBLI- 
CATIONS 


Program and other matters related to AAUW 
subject-matter fields—the appropriate associate, 
as indicated by page 72 
JOURNAL.) Co-ordinated Program—DR. ELEANOR 
F. DOLAN 


titles. (See list on of this 


Fellowships or international grants applications, 
awards,and administration —MISS MARY H. SMITH 


Journal Editor, public relations —MISS ELIZABETH 
PHINNEY; Publicity—MRS. MARY B. BOYETTE 


Dues, subscripticn to JOURNAL and GDL, tax or 
legal questions —MISS ELEANOR J. SIEG 
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Miss Ruth Feige, art historian of Parana, 
Brazil, who will study library science at 
Simmons College, Boston. 


New Office for Nina Miglionico 


Miss Nina Miglionico, a member of the 
AAUW Social and Economic Issues Com- 
mittee, was elected first vice president of 
the National Association of Women Law- 
vers at its meeting in New York in July. 
Miss Miglionico, who also serves on the 
Tax Committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, attended the conventions of the 
National Association of Women Lawyers 
and the American Bar Association in Lon- 
don, where she was installed in her new 
office at a banquet held at the House of 
Commons on July 23. 


Looking for Writing Criticism? 


Members who would like to secure crit- 
icism of their short stories and poems may 
do so by entering the AAUW Writing 
Project. Two AAUW Writing Groups each 
year read and comment on all manuscripts 
submitted. The top ten or so manuscripts 
in each category are then given further 
criticism by an outstanding writer or poet. 

Manuscripts should be prepared in 
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accordance with the Writing Project 
Rules, available for five cents from the 
AAUW Secretary for Publications at Head- 
quarters, and submitted to the Headquar- 
ters Arts Resource Center by December 
31. 

Contributors will receive the evaluation 
of their entries in the spring of 1958, and 
announcement of the critics’ first and 
second choices in each category will be 
published in the JouRNAL. 

(The figures given in the May 1957 
JOURNAL for the entries in the 1956 Writ- 
ing Project were reported incorrectly. The 
correct figuresare: Manuscripts submitted : 
43 short stories and 149 poems. These 
came from 111 participants from 25 states. ) 


Northeast Central Article Project 


All AAUW members in the Northeast 
Central Region are eligible to participate 
in that region’s Article Project for 1958. 
Members wishing to take part should send 
their manuscripts to their own State Arts 
Chairman by December 15. (See page 72 
for the states which comprise the North- 
east Central Region.) Information and 
rules may be obtained from the acting 
co-ordinator, Mrs. Robert Hynd, 1461 
Broadway, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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AAUW Works for Higher Education 


AAUW groups in twenty states have 
responded to the Education Committee’s 
request for information on the climate of 
opinion in their localities concerning the 
varying possible methods of financing 
colleges and universities. 

Reports came from small study groups, 
from state workshops, from state educa- 
tion chairmen. All the branches in one 
large state reported. 

Agreement that higher education needs 
and should have more money was general 
among those reporting, but there was little 
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agreement on the source from which new 
financing is to come. A preponderance of 
the reports, however, echoed the opinion 
in one state that financing for higher edu- 
cation should be “as close to the source 
as possible.”” Mention was usually made 
of increasing support from private sources, 
and many felt that the states should do 
more for both institutions and individual 
students than they are now doing. 
Wherever federal financing was men- 
tioned, the “without federal control” 
limitation was present. There was much 
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less objection to federal funds for under- 
graduate scholarships than for other higher 
education purposes. 

It is apparent from the reports that 
wherever this study of ways of financing 
higher education has been made, much 
interest in the problem has been aroused. 
Many reports indicated that study will be 
continued in 1957-58. 


in Important Week 


American Education Week, November 
10-16, will find AAUW branches demon- 
strating the Association’s charter purpose 

“practical work in education.” In 
co-operation with schools and colleges of 
their communities, branches will partici- 
pate in a variety of programs designed to 
increase the interest of the American peo- 
ple in education. 

The week has gained added significance 
this year from the findings and recommen- 
dations of the President’s Committee on 
Education Bevond the High School in its 
Second Report. In states where fall con- 
will be held to consider this 
report, AAUW members have been work- 
ing with conference planning leaders to 
give maximum publicity to the recom- 
mendations during Education Week. This 
is the second year in which colleges and 


ferences 


universities have joined the schools in 
observing the week. 


Education Beyond the High School 


A copy of the Second Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School has been sent to every 
branch education chairman. The report, 
published in July, is “must” reading for 
citizens interested in helping to solve the 
difficult problems confronting higher edu- 
cation. Of particular interest to AAUW 
members are the committee’s findings in 
four major areas in which lay citizens and 
organizations can help most effectively. 
These are: Provision of qualified teachers, 
described by the committee as “the coun- 


try’s most crucial educational problem,” 
assistance to students, expansion and 
diversity of educational opportunities, and 
the financing of higher education. 


AAUW 


study what the Second Report has to say 


members will also want to 
about the relation of post-high school 
the federal 


Responsibility of the federal government 


education to government 
for national security and leadership and 
for the collection of useful data and pro- 
vision of needed services is accepted by the 
committee, as well as “residual respon- 
sibility in case of inability to meet the 
needs of individuals, localities, and states.”” 

The committee, which has been handi- 
capped by tack of funds since its incep- 
tion, must make final recommendations to 
To its 


credit are its published reports, the spon- 


the President by December 31. 


sorship of five regional conferences, and 
help in the planning of state conferences 
Possibly of even more permanent signifi- 


cance are its encouragement in education 


& . 
of long-range, cross-level planning anid 


widespread public discussion which will 


undoubtedly result in better-informed 


action. 


FOR THE CHILDREN... 
Touring America 1957-58 
Three exciting productions! Each different, to 


lend variety to your series! 


DICK WHITTINGTON’S 
REMARKABLE CAT 


TREASURE ISLAND 


and 


THE MAGIC STORY BOOK 


presenting 


DANCE STORIES FOR 
CHILDREN 


For intormation address 


EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE PRODUCTIONS 


140 East S6th Street New York 22, N. Y. 
TEL: PLAZA 5-6173 





Distinguished 
IFUW Visitors 


AMONG the distinguished guests who 
A graced the platform of the Boston 
Opera House during the opening conven- 
tion meeting were Mlle. Jeanne Chaton, 
President of the International Federation 
of University Women, and Miss J. Mar- 
guerite Bowie, President of the British 
Federation. 

Mile. Chaton.in her address emphasized 
particularly AAUW’s unique contribution 
to IFUW through international fellow- 
ships provided for LFUW award. More 
generally, she outlined the present and 
future of IFUW and the advancement of 
women everywhere through the Federa- 
tion’s forty-eight member organizations 


Are we on a world-wide basis Pioneers in 
Progress [she asked]? A pioneer isa person 
who decides to explore hew opportunities 
and to build something strong in a new 
field. Then he can either rest and contem- 
plate its achievement, or start again, going 
further and further. Our 1919-1940 pio- 
neers offered to their sisters the opportu- 
nity of learning, of traveling through this 
world without customs and passport, which 
is the world of intellectual affinities; they 
explored the field of opportunities opened 
to women and encouraged those who, well 
equipped, could enter any competition. 
She went on to say, of IFUW: 
Another of our efforts is the one through 
which we dispense to our colleagues af- 
fected by an upheaval in their country, be 
it a natural one or a political change. In 
the happenings of last winter, we called 
for your help in favor of Hungarian uni- 
versity women compelled to save their 
lives through exile, and our call was 
answered most generously and allows us 
to help those refugees crowded into Switz- 
erland and Austria. By the especially 
generous response the AAUW gave, all of 
you proved once again that your heart is 
open to assistance and relief now as ever. 
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Dr. Hawkes chats with IFUW President Cha- 
ton in the wings of the Opera House stage, be- 
fore the opening session of convention Sunday 


Miss Bowie spoke of the Golden Jubilee of 
the British Association, also being cele- 
brated this year. 
I think |she said], that the history of our 
two associations has followed very much 
along the same lines. We have had the 
same kind of objectives. I have a feeling 
and I think our 


would not be displeased with 


that your founders 
founders 
what we have achieved. I bring you the 
greetings of the British Federation with a 
full heart and great happiness that you 
invited me to come. 


IFUW Council Meeting 


The Federation of Uni- 
versity Women held meetings of its offi- 
cers and committee members in Belfast, 
Ireland, on August 5 through 9, and the 
39th Council meeting was in Dublin 
from August 11 to 16. The American 
Association was represented by Dr. Meri- 
beth E. Cameron, 2nd Vice-President of 
the IFUW; Dr. Blanche H. Dow, IFUW 
Honorary Treasurer; Mrs. Charles Con- 
cordia, IFUW Assistant Honorary Treas- 
urer, Dr. Minnie Miller, Council member 
for AAUW, and Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, 
AAUW General Director. 

The Council expressed its appreciation 
to Mrs. Barbara Evans of New York for 


International 
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her services as representative to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at the United 
Nations the past year. Mme. Hegg-Hoffet 
of Switzerland reported on the great help 
members of the national associations have 
been to the relief program, which has been 
augmented because of Hungarian refu- 
gees. Two new grants of about $1800 a 
year are now ready for members of the 
Latin American and Asian associations. 
Iceland is offering a scholarship for 1957 
58. An annotated bibliography on Latin 
America has been completed and one on 
Asia is planned. 

IFUW has undertaken a 
UNESCO on “the 
higher education,” 


study for 
access of women to 
using materials con- 
tributed by each association. Next year, 


a study will be made of the conditions and 
opportunities for women in the teachin 

profession. The Standards Committee wil 
consider instituting an inquiry into th 

content of degrees which admit to mem 

bership to the national associations in 
order to determine the proportion of their 
liberalizing and technical contents. The 
practice of sending the /FUW Newsletter 
twice a year to AAUW members through 
Branch Presidents will be continued. 

The American Association will be host 
ess to the [IFUW officers and Council at 
Vassar College next August. Preparations 
are being started for the triennial Confer- 
ence, to be held in Finland in 1959. 


— MINNIE MILLER 


Representatives from IFUW countries at convention. Left to right: Joan 


W. Allsop, Australia; Mrs. 


Nageswari Rajaratnam, Ceylon; Ximena 


Bunster, Chile; Mrs. Nagaaki Oshima, Japan, with Mlle. Chaton. Mem- 
bers of eighteen national associations were present during the week. 





Recipients of Named Grants, 1957-58 


Named International Grants are contributions up to $2500 given in grants of $500, or multiples thereof, and 
named by the donors. Usually more than one grant is assigned to a grant holder. Amounts given are adjusted 
in each case to the grant holder’s needs. Grants may be divided or supplemented from undesignated funds as 


required. 


Arizona — Strate: Mildred A.-M. Hennum, Fin- 
land. Winona Montcomery (State), Tucson 257TH 
ANNIVERSARY (Tucson): Inga K. Munch-Petersen, 
Denmark. 


California — Arcapta (Arcadia), FULLERTON Me- 
MORIAL (Fullerton), Meta McBripe Haupt (Los 
Angeles), MannatraNn Beacu, San Dieco: Ravin- 
dar Kaur, India. Bakersrretp (Bakersfield), 
Guiapys Murpny Granam (State and personal 
friends): Mildred A.-M. Hennum, Finland. Exiza- 
BETH Perry (Berkeley), Atice TurNEk BEEMAN 
(Burlingame-San Mateo-Hillsborough): Inga K. 
Munch-Petersen, Denmark. Hazec C. Baxter 
(Marin), MenLo-ATHERTON(Menlo-Atherton), 
Esto Bates Brovucuton (Modesto), FLORENCE 
Coisy Bartram (Oakland): Silvia A. Boba, Italy. 
Gertrupe B. Austin (Pasadena): Elizabeth Botha, 
South Africa. Fresno: Natividad Macaranas, Phil- 
ippines. SacRAMENTO: Kayako Hirano, Japan. 
Hentincton Park-Rrio Honpo (Huntington Park- 
Rio Hondo), JEAN Barker Puecps (San Fernando), 
Amy JANE Srernperc (San Gorgonio): Anneli 
Hirvimies, Finland. San Carvos (San Carlos), San 
Jose State Coiiece CENTENNIAL (San Jose), 
Dorotny Wricut (San Luis Obispo), Mrs. Mar- 
SHALL K. Taytor (Santa Monica): Saara K. Asun- 
maa, Finland. 


Delaware — ANNIE Jump Cannon (State): Anna 
Tripia, Greece. 
(State): 


Florida — Lintan Wyckorr JoHNnson 


Elfriede Trofer, Austria. 


Georgia — Exizanetu Futuer Jackson (State): 
Elfriede Trofer, Austria. 


Idaho — Bette Sweet (State): Saara K. Asun- 
maa, Finland. 


Illinois — Katn_teen MacArtuur (Lake Forest), 
SOPHINISBA BRECKINRIDGE (State): Ursula Pischel, 
Germany. Mary A. Bennetr (Macomb), Mary 
TrREsSLER Newcomer (State): Helen Dratsidou, 
Greece. JEAN Morron, (Peoria), Mitprep FrRe- 
pURG Berry (State): Claude de Montgolfier, France. 
AmeLia TRAENKENSCHUH (State): Teresita de la 
Rama, Philippines. 


Indiana — Fort Wayne (Fort Wayne), Inez 
Morris (Terre Haute): Helena M. Viikamo, Fin- 
land. 
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Towa — Mason City (Mason City), Strate: Su- 
sanna Friedlaender, Austria. WitLeTta STRAHAN 
(Muscatine): Claude de Montgolfier, France. 


Kansas — GessNer-Inwin (Baldwin), Marian 
Sears (Kansas City): Teresita de la Rama, Philip- 
pines. Pratr: Liv Gjertsen, Norway. Emma Hype 
(State): Natividad Macaranas, Philippines. 


(Louisville), Frances 
Teresita de la Rama, 


Kentucky — LovisviL_e 
JeweLL McVey (State): 
Philippines. 


Louisiana — Mrs. pet Marmot (State): Mukda 
Bhokhasathit, Thailand. 


Maine — Srare: Rambeya Ketusingha, Thailand. 


Maryland — Harrier M. Maine (Annapolis): 
Julie C. Hartmann, Denmark. Strate: Karen E. 
Truelsen, Denmark. 


Massachusetts —Jane Berriman (Boston): 
Frine C. Zaballero, Philippines. Rusy Litcnrieup 
(Boston): Kayako Hirano, Japan. State: Jalloo P. 
Mistry, India. 


Michigan — Apion: 
Grace Woops Karprnski (Ann Arbor), Caro. 
Hovc Green (Birmingham), Dearsorn (Dear- 
born), Exizaseta Correr Ronan (Flint): Kazuko 
Inoue, Japan. Rutn Day CaLpwe.u (Kalamazoo): 
Helen Dratsidou, Greece. Auice W. Hiuurer (Lan- 
sing-East Lansing), CaLpweLt-Spencer (Luding- 
ton), Monroe (Monroe), GREATER MvuskKEGON 
(Muskegon), Upper Pentnsuta (Copper Country, 
Crystal Falls, Gogebic Range, Iron Mountain- 
Kingston, Ishpeming, Marquette, Sault Ste. Marie): 
Jeannette Donker-Voet, Netherlands. 


Kayako Hirano, 


Japan 


Minnesota -- Joserpnive M. Gatun (Duluth), 
May Witkrixns Borton (Minneapolis): Susanna 
Friedlaender, Austria. CaroLiInE SAUNDERS LIN- 
DEKE (St. Paul), Vircrnta: Alma E. van Zyl, South 
Africa. 


Missouri — INDEPENDENCE (Independence), Dor- 
oTHEeA B. Hoover (Joplin), Mrs. Writs Macpon- 
ALD (Kansas City), St. Louis (St. Louis): Liv 
Gjertsen, Norway. 


Montana — Lexa K. Hutcuens (State): Susanna 
Friedlaender, Austria. 
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Nebraska — LovisE 
Friedlaender, Austria. 


Potnp (State): Susanna 


Nevada — Mrs. Harry Watson (State): Mildred 
A.-M. Hennum, Finland. 


New Jersey —-Gertrupe Warp (Bloomfield), 
Tuetma Parkinson Soarp (Cumberland County), 
Evizapeth Kenpatt Rescn (Essex County), 
Mapison: Jalloo P. Mistry, India. Montciatr: 
Kayako Hirano, Japan. Morristown, PLAINFIELD, 
Scmnir: June R. P. Phillips, Australia. Mrs. Marre 
Law Enis (Trenton): Kayako Hirano, Japan. 
Mrs. Artuur J. Waite, Mrs. Homer van BeEvREN 
Joy (State): Benchawan Sundarakul, Thailand. 


New Mexico-Wyoming — ADALINE 
(States): Anneli Hirvimies, Finland. 


GILSTRAP 


New York — Uarpa Evans (Nassau County), 
BurraLo, GARDEN City, JAMESTOWN, LEVITTOWN: 
Arenda J. H. Spiele, Netherlands. Janet Roses 
(New York City), Nortu Snore: Delia Z. Suares, 
Argentina. Exvizapern Emery Cuampney, Emma 
Mary O’Keere (Rochester): Benchawan Sundara- 
kul, Thailand. Marcia Jones Taytor (Schenec- 
tady), Anne Wesstrer Revutuincer (Southern 
New York), Westcuester: Delia Z. Suares, Argen- 
tina. 


Ohio — Janet Morrison (Akron): Frine C 
Zaballero, Philippines. Dayton (Dayton), Exiza- 
BETH HaMILTON (State): Julie C. Hartmann, Den- 
mark. Erne. B. Hamitton (Toledo 
Dratsipou, Greece. 


HELEN 


Oklahoma — Ann Coyner (State): Helena 
Viikamo, Finland. 


M. 


Oregon — Eva M. Sretson (Eugene): Mildred 
\.-M. Hennum, Finland. 20Tn ANNiIveRSARY (Med- 
ford): Frine C. Zaballero, Philippines. Katnertne 
Arnatp, Mrs. Rowanp Prentiss (Portland): 
Natividad Macaranas, Philippines. Heten Prerce 


(Salem): Benchawan Sundarakul, Thailand. Mrs. 
Rosert Y. TuHornton (State): Silvia A. Boba, 
Italy. 

Pennsylvania — Easton (Easton), FRANKLIN 


County (Franklin County), GLENsipE 8TH (Glen- 
side): Anna Tripia, Greece. Harrispurc, READING: 
Karen E. Truelsen, Denmark. Prrrspurcu (Pitts- 
burgh), Exizasern M. Ourpnant (Susquehanna 
Valley), Merrus-McGarr (Towanda): 
Deun Gongsakdi, Thailand. 


Doung 


NAMED GRANTS 


South Carolina — Mary Witson Gee (State): 
Mukda Bhokhasathit, Thailand. 


South Dakota — Lorene Borns (sioux Falls): 
Alma E. van Zyl, South Africa. 


Tennessee — State: Karen E. Truelsen, Den- 
mark. 
Texas — Joserntne Howiey (Dallas): Anneli 


Hirvimies, Finland. Houston (Houston), Virernia 
Mancer (San Antonio), Minnre M. MILiLer 
(State), State: Mukda Bhokhasathit, Thailand. 
Frances Stpweui (Midland): Frine C. Zaballero, 
Philippines. 


Virginia — Biackxssurc: Doung Deun Gongsakdi, 
Thailand. Mary Granam Letr (Newport News): 
Anna Tripia, Greece. Coerry Nottincnam (Nor- 
folk): Elizabeth Botha, South Africa. Lenia A. 
Deans (Portsmouth), Nett D. Watters (Roa- 
noke): Rambeya Ketusingha, Thailand. Mera 
Grass (State): Elfriede Trofer, Austria. 


Washington — Buancne C. Sita (Spokane), 
Errig Storm Kuise (Yakima): Natividad Maca- 
ranas, Philippines. Marjorie H. Gross (Olympia); 
Inga K. Munch-Petersen, Denmark. HELEN Weter 
(Seattle): 
QUIST 


Kazuko Inoue, Japan. Grace Bioom- 
(Tacoma): Frine C. Zaballero, Philippines. 
Mary SuipMan Penrose (Walla Walla and Pasco- 
Kennewick): Rambeya Ketusingha, Thailand. 


West Virginia — Winnie Hart (Buckhannon): 
June R. P. Phillips, Australia. Laura Rector 
Heprick, Constance Tomkies (State): Elizabeth 
Botha, South Africa. Virarn1a ATKINSON (State): 
Elfriede Trofer, Austria. 


Wisconsin — Green Bay (Green Bay), Rose 
Scuvuette Bascock (Manitowoc-Two Rivers): 
Alma E. van Zyl, South Africa. Dororny B. Evans 
(Oshkosh), Lots Marnews Rosenserry (State): 
Ursula Pischel, Germany. S#amBeavu-FarMeR 
(Waupaca), Heten Dorset (La Crosse): Claude 
de Montgolfier, France. 


Wyoming-New Mexico — Avatine GrtsTRaP 
(States): Anneli Hirvimies, Finland. 


Phi Mu Fraternity Award — Helena M. Viik- 
amo, Finland. 
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PRESIDENTS OF AAUW STATE 


Alabama — Mrs. William R. Van Gelder. 
(705 Mountain Park Cirele, Birmingham 9 
Arizona — Mrs. George Scholey, 323 Park 
Avenue, Prescott 

Arkansas a Mrs. @ M. MeGoodwin. ( roshen 
Road, Route 8, Fayetteville 

California — Mrs. Patterson Goodrich, 872 
Sunset Plaza Terrace, Los Angeles 46 


Colorado — Mrs. Lewis Littler, 1940 19th 
Avenue, Greeley 

Connecticut — Dr. Marion C. Sheridan, 711 
Orange Street, New Haven 11 

Delaware — Mrs. Howard W. Jones, 252 


South State Street, Dover 

Florida — Mrs. Samuel L. Payne, $225 River 
side Avenue, Jacksonville 5 

Georgia — Dr. Bernice Freeman, 305 Park 
Avenue, La Grange 


Idaho — Mrs. Donald Morbeck, 119 East 
Market Street, Kellogg 
Illinois — Dr. Jean Liedman, 815 East 
Broadway, Monmouth 
Indiana —_ Mrs. Harold Donieke r. Rural 


Route 2, Connersville 


lowa — Miss Mayme L. Yahr, 300 Ida Apart 
ments, 1901 Pierce Street, Sioux City 4 


Kansas — Mrs. Walter A. Mevers, 5925 
Hardy, Merriam 

Kentucky — Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, 1525 
Park Street, Bowling Green 
Louisiana — Miss Ivey Gravette, 109 Mary 


Street, Pineville 

Maine — Mrs. Norman C. 
Grove Street, Bangor 
Maryland — Mrs. W. R. Hinshaw, 140 Kline 
Boulevard, Frederick 

Massachusetts — Miss Marian G. 
shank, 38 Somerset Street, Worcester 9 


Michigan — Mrs. C. M. Humphrey, Jr., 121 
West Arch Street, lronwood 


Perkins, 106 


Cruik- 


Minnesota — Mrs. Alfred J. Cole, 1001 
Fourth Avenue South, St. James 
Mississippi — Dr. Dorothy Dickins, Box 


235. State ( ‘ollege 


Missouri — Mrs. 


Byers, Joplin 


Otto sx yvmour, 520 North 


Montana — Miss Anna T. Beckwith, 428 


Power Street, Helena 
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DIVISIONS 
Nebraska — Miss Ramsey, Sta 
tion A, Wayne 

Nevada — Mrs. William R. Darling, Jr.. 
1904 Sweeney Avenue, Las Vegas 

New Hampshire — Miss Edna D. Gadd, 64 
Harvard Street, Laconia 


Le nore P 


New Jersey — Mrs. John Cost, 371 
Fourth Avenue, Highland Park 


New Mexico — Mrs. Robert J. 
Mackland, N.E., Albuquerque 


New York — Mrs. Clifford M. 


Washington Avenue, Kenmore 17 


North 
Green, 3024 
Gould, 98 


North Carolina — Dr. Leslie Syron, Mere- 
dith College, Raleigh 


North Dakota — Mrs. W. F. Sharp, Box 
1439, Jamestown 
Ohio — Miss Flora G. Flint, 505 Stonewood 


Drive, Akron 13 


Oklahoma — Miss Ruth Arnold, 902 Wilson, 
Norman 

Oregon — Miss Maurine Laber, 
Mt. Adams Drive, Portland 1 
Pennsylvania — Mrs. John C. Tongren, 515 
ie 

Rhode Island — Mrs. L. T. 
Acres Farm, Newport 

South Carolina — Mrs. John T. 
S18 College Avenue, Clemson 
South Dakota — Mrs. Carolyn G. Nelson, 
$21 East Main Street, Vermillion 

Tennessee — Miss Marie White, 1218 Byrne 
Avenue, ( ‘ookev ille 

Texas — Dr. Gladys Hicks, 
sity, Waco 

Utah — Mrs. Avery Caine, 
East, Provo 


3716 S.W. 
Beverly Drive, 
Sherman, Long 


Bregger, 


Baylor Univer- 


170 North Fifth 


Vermont — Miss Genieve Lamson, 6 Pros- 


pect Avenue, Randolph 


Virginia — Mrs. Charles M. Lovitt, 218 
Bobolink Drive, Birdneck Point, Virginia 
Beach 


Washington — Mrs. Robert D. 
$116 Maringo Road, Olympia 
West Virginia — Miss Edith Castleberry, 
1242!5 Ninth Avenue, Huntington 


Williams, 


Wisconsin — Mrs. James H. Hill, Jr., Box 
75, Baraboo 
Wyoming — Mrs. Lester Seaverson, 619 


North Second Street, Rawlins 





Three-Way Approach to IR Study 
Va.) Branch 


problem of 


The Arlington 
the making study 
groups meet the needs of homemakers and 
career women, of specialists and of novices 
in international For several 
years, the branch has had not one but 
three activities: An afternoon study group 
meeting twice a 


has solved 
thorny 


relations. 


month 
1956-37 topic 


for a two-hour 
“Challenge to 
an evening study 
group meeting once a month (1956-57 
topic 


session 


Our Foreign Policy”): 


“Contemporary Leaders”); and 
a monthly foreign affairs book review 
group concentrating on books relevant 
to the two study groups. 

The book review section serves several 
purposes. Most of its members belong to 
it in addition to either the morning or 
afternoon study group. On the other hand, 
a few members who are hesitant to start 
with a full-fledged study group in inter- 
national enroll for a year of 
book reviews, then join a study group the 


relations 


following year. 

Selection of program emphases for all 
groups rests with the membership of 
each, but co-ordination is provided by a 
who also 


liaison with the branch. Once a year, the 


general chairman, serves as 
three groups offer a panel program and 
discussion for the entire branch, to ac- 
quaint nonmembers with the nature and 
scope of the studies carried on and to give 
recognition to members who have pre- 


from the branches 


and state divisions 


pared outstanding papers for study group 
sessions. Twice a year — at the mid-point 
and at the end the three groups meet 
jointly to exchange ideas, bibliography, 
and the like. 

The chairman of the project comments 
that the principles that have made it a 
success are four: High standard of per- 
formance; complete freedom in selection 
of topics; responsible from 
on a differ 
- observance of 


leadership 
each of four chairmen, and 
ent, but important, level 
posted hours of meeting! 


T¥—Movie Survey 


A survey to determine how much time 
school children of their community spend 
in viewing television shows and movies 
was conducted in February by the Falls 
Church (Va.) Branch. Pupils of the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades in twenty Fair- 
fax County schools took part. On blanks 
provided by the branch committee, the 
children checked off TV programs viewed 
daily, or almost daily, on weekdays from 
3:30 to 11:00 p.m. They were also asked 
to indicate the number of shows viewed 
on week ends. 

Results of the survey show the great- 
est percentage (41%) watch television on 
an average of one hour per afternoon. 
Most of the children surveyed watch tele- 
vision two to three hours regularly in the 
evenings, Monday through Friday, the 
viewing time increasing with each grade. 
A comparatively high percentage of all of 
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JOURNAL OF THE 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


A publisher with standards invites your attention. No con- 
sales 


descending, misleading promises, no high-pressure 
devices—such os you may already have experienced. Just 


honest, selective subsidy publishing, by book 
which is rare enough! 


people— 


Write or mail your manuscript directly 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 
Mr. Bennett, 489 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





the grades watch television after 9:00 p.m. 
on weekdays. Ninety-three percent view 
on Saturday, with about two thirds watch- 
ing from two and one half to five hours. 
Most Sunday viewing occurs in the after- 
noon and evening. 

The survey also indicated that 32 per- 
cent of the pupils of all three grades 


attend movies at least once a month, 


while 19 percent see movies once a week. 


Jury Service for Women 
In West Virginia 


A decade of devoted service by the West 
Virginia State Division and its branches 
has culminated in success: The women of 
West Virginia now have the right to serve 
on juries. 

AAUW was co-sponsor with the League 
of Women Voters and the Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., of the 
legislation which brought this about. The 
first proposed amendment to the state 
constitution to make women eligible for 
jury service was presented to the legis- 
lature in 1946. It was passed by the House 
of Representatives, but defeated in the 
A second attempt failed also. 
Last year, both houses finally approved a 
measure for presentation to the voters 
in the November 1956 election. 

During the final phase of the project 
— persuading the voters to adopt the 
amendment — the West Virginia State 
Division worked closely with the specially 
formed West Virginia Citizens’ Commit- 
tee for Jury Service for Women. Extra 
money was allocated in both the state divi- 
sion and the branches for campaign uses 
of AAUW Legislative Chairmen. 


Senate. 
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Teacher Recruitment in Wilmington 


A program sponsored by the Wilmington 
(Del.) Branch and the Wilmington public 
school system has added forty-three lib- 
eral arts graduates to the substitute 
teachers available to the local schools. 

Dr. Muriel Crosby, a member of the 
branch and Assistant Superintendent and 
Director of Elementary Education of the 
Wilmington schools, directed the course 
which qualified the liberal arts graduates 
to teach. The course was given in six 
half-day sessions over a period of six 
weeks. 

Thirty-one members of the group asked 
for the opportunity to spend more time 
in the schools for the purpose of observa- 
tion and study. Thirty-three have indi- 
cated that they will take extension courses 
at the University of Delaware next year 
to qualify as full-time teachers. 

The recruitment committee 
publicized the program in a brochure en- 
titled Teacher Shortage— How Can 1 
Help? The pamphlet was mailed to mem- 
bers of the Wilmington Branch and to 
other Delaware branches, alumnae groups, 


teacher 


sororities, and PTAs as a public service. 
A tear-out enrollment application was 
included. 

For those who had considerable teacher 
training in the secondary field, or former 
teachers who wished a refresher course 
on the secondary level, information was 
given concerning a previously sponsored 
AAUW course called “A Field Workshop 
in Teaching at the Secondary Level” 
which is now given by the University of 
Delaware in its Extension Division. 


Branches Study Art History 


The Fine Arts Study Club of the Willmar 
(Minn.) Branch undertook a difficult task 
last year. They studied the history of 
the arts from ancient Egypt to the present 
day. The group of ten met for a session 
of three or four hours once a month. At 
each session, four categories of artistic 
development in one historical period were 





FROM THE BRANCHES 


explored: the way of life and the archi- 
tecture; painting and sculpture; music 
and dance; literature and drama. Mem- 
bers reported on each category, with re- 
search responsibility entailed about every 
two months. 

In Columbus (Ind.), eight AAUW mem- 
bers found Life film strips, with accom- 
panying commentary, a helpful aid to 
their study of the history of art. One 
of the members, noting the lack of such 
aids for community use, purchased these 
film strips for the local library and thus 
made them available to other groups. 


Roster of Volunteers 


In order to fill various needs in their com- 
munity, the Education Committee of the 
Cambridge (Ohio) Branch circulated a 
questionnaire designed to discover special 
abilities that might be used in volunteer 
service. From the replies, a roster of avail- 
able volunteers was drawn up. Copies 
were distributed to schools, public libra- 
ries, and service organizations. Persons 
thus made available included teachers, li- 
brary aides, guidance counselors, and 
chaperons for student parties and outings. 


San Carlos Plans for a 
Four-Year College 


In support of a community drive to secure 
a state-supported four-year college, the 
San Carlos (Calif.) Branch made a study 
of population growth and other factors 
necessitating a new college. 

The branch findings, published in a 
brochure distributed throughout San Ma 
tec County, cited population growth from 
1950 to 1955 (twice that of the state as a 
whole and second in all the nation). The 
study showed a projected increase in high 
school graduates from 2381 in 1956 to an 
estimated 10,100 in 1970. The branch also 
compared the San Mateo statistics with 
those for adjoining Santa Clara County, 
which has four-year college facilities. As a 





AND STATE DIVISIONS 


HENRY ST. PLAYHOUSE DANCE 
COMPANY 


Alwin Nikolais, Choreographer 
KALEIDOSCOPE 
A new world in Dance Theatre! 


TOM TWO ARROWS 


American Indian Dancer 
Internationally Recognized Interpretive Artist 


Frances Schram, Artists’ Mgt. 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


possible site for the new college, the 
branch study recommended a tract acces- 
sible to both San Mateo and 
Santa Clara Counties. 

Members of the branch have testi- 
fied in support of the proposed college be- 
fore the San Mateo County Development 
Association and other groups and are ac- 
tively supporting Assembly Bill 1692, 
pending in the state legislature, which 
would establish a state college site in San 
Mateo County. 


northern 






more POWER 


TO vou 


A Teen Guide 
for Self- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 
for teen-agers, 
in their 
language, 
More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The liveiy style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 
















Real-life situations at the end of 
each chapter present “‘what-would- 
you-do” problems for discussion 
with each other or with parents. 


$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 
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THE ECONOMY 
OF GIVING... 


We will be glad to advise 


you how tax deductions 


may make it surprisingly 
economical to make a sig- 
nificant gift to the Fellow- 
ship Endowment Fund of 


the AAUW. 


THE FIRST PENNSYLVANIA 
Banking & Trust Company 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Serving More People More Ways than Any Other Philadelphia Bank 


Radio Program for Youth 


A radio program popular with high school 
students is “The Youth Book Reporter,” 
sponsored by the Education Committee 
of the Hazleton (Pa.) Branch. In planning 
the program, which is heard semimonthly 
over Station WAZL, the committee is 
guided by two objectives: To acquaint 
young people with good reading material 
in the latest books and magazines and to 
publicize the commendable work and ac- 
tivities of young adults in the community. 

The first part of the show is devoted to 
a review of two books or magazines that 
have a special appeal to young people. 
The second part consists of an interview 
with a pupil from one of the secondary 
schools in the Greater Hazleton area. The 
interview includes discussion of what 
work the pupil does outside of school, why 
he is working, how he manages his home 
work, and what his hobbies and ambitions 
are. 
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In 1956-57, the program’s third year, 
fifteen pupils from twelve public and 
parochial schools were interviewed. 


Gifted Child Project 


In Fayetteville, Arkansas, where a num- 
ber of AAUW branch members teach in 
the local schools, the branch has been as- 
sisting actively in planning a gifted child 
program for the city’s schools. Members 
are participating in research and planning 
for the program. In addition, other mem- 
bers have been acting as substitutes for 
teachers who need extra days and hours to 
devote to the coming new program. 


Bozeman Studies Its Government 


A joint project of the Education and 
Legislative Committees of the Bozeman 
(Mont.) Branch in 1956—57 was a study of 
their municipal government. Published 
in April, the study is proving useful not 
only to AAUW members but to other 
groups in Bozeman as well. 

The study traces in its introductory 
section the early history of the region and 
describes the founding of the city in the 
1860s. A bibliography of historical works 
on the area is included, along with data 
on Bozeman’s geography, population, eco- 
nomic and social characteristics, and com- 
munity organizations. 

The second section, devoted to the city 
government, explains the relationship of 
the city government to county and state 
governments. The distinction 
services maintained by city, county, and 
state is made clear. A chart illustrating 
the relationship of city departments to 
each other and to the city manager and 
city commission supplements the text. 


between 


Branch and State Education Com- 


mittees will want to take special 


note of the item entitled ‘‘An Im- 
portant Week”’ on page 61 of this 
JOURNAL. 








FROM THE BRANCHES AND STATE DIVISIONS 


Illustrations are also used to show the 
dispersion of taxes paid to the county 
by city and to indicate the 
sources and percentage of tax revenues 
from which the sup- 
ported. 

In addition to a complete summary of 
the municipal administration, the pam- 
phlet also contains information on politi- 
cal organizations and election machinery. 


residents 


city’s schools are 


Gogebic’s Asian Program 


International relations frequently seem 
to lead to the multiplication of tensions 
among national states, but International 
Relations between AAUW State Divisions 
can mean program co-ordination and co- 
operation. Demonstrating this truth re- 
cently were the Gogebic, Michigan, and 
Ashland, Wisconsin, When 
members of the jointly 
this spring, the Gogebic Branch provided 
both the agenda for discussion and the 


branches. 
two groups met 


AUTHORS =WANTED 


BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.— One of the nation’s lar 
publishers is seeking manuscripts of all 
fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special attenti I 
writers. If your work is ready for publication, send 
for booklet J it’s free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st 
St., New York 1. 


: YoucAN PUBLISH: 
[YOUR BOOK: 


$ Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for E 
: authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. AA-426 e 


© EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


CeCe eeeeesrerereeeeesee® 
panel of experts. Gogebic’s International 
Relations study group concentrated on 
Asia in 1956-57 and summarized its find- 
ings for the Ashland branch. The panel 
program was also presented before another 
woman’s organization in Ironwood, Mich- 
igan. 


BUY COSMETICS WHOLESALE AND SAVE OVER HALF! 
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Julia C. Goddard Piatt 


The 


Appropriate 


Endowment 


rye first memorial endowments entrusted to AAUW gave a new impetus to 
| our fund raising. They also provided appropriate recognition to the pioneer 
efforts of women educators. 

One of these early endowments was named in honor of Julia C. Goddard Piatt, 
who was born in Norwich, Connecticut, in 1838. Widowed shortly after her 
marriage, she came to Washington during the Civil War and took an active part 
in the work of a women’s war relief organization. The interests which governed 
her whole life, and left an imprint on all who came in contact with her, were the 
education of women, the improvement of teaching methods, and the raising of 
standards of instruction generally. 

These objectives found expression first in the girls’ school which she conducted 
for several years after the Civil War in Norwich, Connecticut, and in another 
school which she established in Utica, New York, in 1870. One of her pupils 
recalls that “Mrs. Piatt’s school was the opposite of the 1890 idea of a finishing 
school. Girls were sent to Utica because their parents wanted them to be edu- 
cated.” Mrs. Piatt inspired many of her students to go on to college and enter 
the teaching field. 

Julia Piatt retired in 1900 and died in 1915 at the age of seventy-seven. 
Former pupils raised the funds for the Julia C. Goddard Piatt Memorial Fellow- 
ship, which was turned over to AAUW and first awarded in 1918. | p to 1953. 
ten recipients had benefited from the memorial. Now this small endowment, of 
less than $10,000, is combined with another, to make a more frequent award. 
During the past few years, small gifts to the endowment have been received 
from relatives and other former students. The Fellowship Committees look 
forward to the time when the Julia C. Goddard Piatt Memorial Endowment 
will be a more appropriate recognition of one of our pioneers in the higher 
education of women. 


The following form of bequest is suggested to those who wish to make 


the Fellowship Fund a beneficiary in their wills: 


I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to the Fellowship Endowment 
Fund of the American Association of University Women 

to be held and administered in accordance with the terms of the 
Deed of Trust establishing said Fund. 
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Educational Prospects for College Stu- 
dents. 1957 15 cent: 


The Answer Is 


icat nt mat £ cant 
20UCcCa r Qa 5S ce 


Focus on Financing Higher Education. 


10 cents 


The Community Junior College. 25 cent 
College Guidance by AAUW. 15 cents 
A TY Program on Scholarships. 
Latest on TV and Radio, 1957. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
veenpeine of the Middle East. Kit 


ts and article 


China, Japan, ond the United States, by 


Dr. Meribeth Et ror 756 3( er 


Africa soem of the Sahar, | by Gwendoler 


f A 1 
Carte A study guide wit DID 


yraphy 
nd st yested questior 25 cent 
Towards adeealliindlinn the USSR, t 

y Wesn Femnee, reveed by IriOn OF 
tor. 1956. Guide to USSR policy 


The Commonwealth of Nations, by Gwen 
jolen M. Carter. A quide (rev. 1956). 50 cents 


The International Federation of University 
Women—WVhen, How, Why. 1956. 25 cent 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
Worksheets on Legislative Action. 30 cents 


Résumés of AAUW Legislative Activity, 


85th Cona., Ist Session. ) cents 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO AAUW SECRETARY FOR PUBLICATIONS, 1634 EYE STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C 


Id available on request 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ISSUES 
Social and Economic Issues. His! f 


ind brief a nt of basic 


fea. 


manta ont am. tudy kit which include 
DIt wapnhny and examples f bronch or 

ira $1.25 
Readings and References on Aging. 
Annotated bibliography covering social and 


problems of 


t t T Q 


Convention Sennshes ¢ on Social and Eco- 


nomic Issues. Boston 1957. A package of 
tour 35 cent 


15 cents 


Our Heritage of Freedom. 


inel presentations f AAUW 


yram. Write f jetails. Programs 


on Freedom. From / V branches. 30 « 
woe ahgganer aie Stands For. Study 


Ss and resp nsit lities 


STATUS OF WOMEN 
AAUW Looks at Social Security. |! 


na for 


" nd r fan 
} Y Jj J 


Money Rhenngnent Portfolio. On 
ince, banking, investments, budget 


Equal Pay ee: ty guide for all 


b nt + 


ers erested 


WwW 


ymic status 2c 


THE ARTS 
Music. A way of "feeling int 


beginner or initiated music ver 


music for 
50 cents 
Branch Arts Resources. Guide for branch 
rts Chairmen setting up programs including 
rules for AAUW Writing Project 60 cents 
Movement, Time, and Space. Conventior 


transcript of Arch Lauterer’s stage demonstra- 


tion revised tor branch use 15 cent 


Painting. Beginner's guide in oil painting 


tnrphasis n creativity rather thar 
ability 


tecnnic 
45 cent 
Living Theatre. A study guide to great plays 

2c 


rants 


Make checks payable to AAUW 





